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The       PREFACE. 


T  is  unufual  for  an  Author  to  explain  his 
Title-page;  yet  thus  to  deviate  from  the 
common  pradlice  may  fometimes  be  proper 
or  neceflary;  and  it  can  hardly  be  more 
fo  for  any  other  reafon,  than  a  defire  to  re- 
move the  dovibts  and  difficulties,  which  may 
have  occurred  to  many;  becaufe  they  have 
occurred  to  Friends,  of  whofe  good-will  the 
Author  is  certain,  and  for  whofe  judgment 
he  feels  much  refped:. 

It  has  been  fuggefted,  that  the  Title  of 
tliis  Piece  announces  a  Defence  of  the  Re- 
formers of  England,  in  terms  of  fuch  wide 
generality,  that  even  a  vindication  of  Mr. 
Payne's  proje6ls  may  be  expedled  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  deiign.  If  any  perfon  has  feri- 
oully  foi"med  this  expedlation,  he  will  be  com- 
pletely difappointed  ;  but  he  cannot  juftly 
complain  that  the  Title-page  has  milled  him: 
It  is  evidently  improper  to  fuppofe  that  the 
comprehenlion  of  Mr.  Payne  among  the 
Reformers  of  the  Conilitution  of  England 
was  there  intended;  his  avowed  purpofe  is, 
a  not 
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not  to  reform  or  amend  the  Syftem  of  our 
Government,  but  to  overturn  and  deflroy 
it.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  arrogating 
too  much  to  the  AfTociators,  by  vrhom  a 
Reformation  of  ParUament  was  fir  ft  pro- 
pofed,  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  whofe 
principles,  with  great  improvements,  were 
digefted  into  a  pra<5lical  plan,  and  offered 
to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  year  1785, 
to  diflinguifh  them  as  Men,  eminently  de- 
ferving  the  appellation  of  "  The  Reformers 
of  England." 

It  has  been  fuggefted  alfo,  that  the  Au- 
thor ought  not  to  have  been  defcribed  as 
Chairman  of  the  late  Committee  of  AfTocia- 
tion  of  the  County  of  York ;  becaufe  the 
intimation,  that  the  Committee  is  confider- 
ed  as  not  now  exifting,  may  prevent  the  re- 
afTembly  of  that  Body  hereafter,  when  cir- 
cumftances  may  have  rendered  that  mea- 
fure  very  defirable ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
ftrued  as  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
the  AfTociation  itfelf  is  alfo  diffolved,  and 
that  the  laudable  meafures  for  refloring 
Parliament  to  its  ancient  purity,  which  the 
Yorkfhire  Freeholders  alFociated  to  effe«5l, 
have  been  abandoned  in  defpair.  This  is 
a  grave  and  a  weighty  objedion ;   it  has 

been 
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been  fairly  dated ;    and  it  fhall  be  expli- 
citly anfwered. 

The  Author  declares  then,  that  he  does 
not  confider  himfelf  freed  from  the  engage- 
ment he  voluntarily  entered  into,  when  he 
figned   the  AfTociation  of  the  County  of 
York ;    that  engagement  he  deems  an  irre- 
vocable a6l,  which  will  bind  him  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  vinlefs  the  objedls  fhall  be  fooner 
obtained  for  which  that'meafure  was  con- 
certed.   In  thefe  fentiments,  he  believes  that 
the  afTociated  Freeholders  of  Yorklhire  are 
generally  agreed  ;  though  he  is  aware,  that 
a  few  exceptions  there  poflibly  may  be. — 
But  the  permanent  nature  of  the  AflTocia- 
tion  would   not  juflify  the  affumption  of, 
any  permanent  power  by  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  was  a  deputed,  not  as  its 
enemies  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reprefent 
it,  a  felf-created  Body.     It  was  originally 
appointed   by   a  General   Meeting  of  the 
County  of  York,  in  the  year  1779  ;    and  it 
was   re -appointed    by    feveral   fubfequent 
County  Meetings  for  certain  purpofes,  aiid 
with  certain  powers,  fpecified  at  the  time 
of  appointment :    In  conformity  with  the 
truft  thus  veiled  in  them,  and  in  flrid  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  Reprefentation, 
^  ^  the 
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the  Gentlemen  of  the  Yorkfhire  Committee 
exerted  vigorous  efforts  for  a  period  of  more 
than  five  years,  to  effe(5t  a  moderate  but  fub- 
llantial  Reformation  of  Parliament ;  and 
twice,  in  the  courfe  of  that  time,  they  re- 
ported their  Proceedings  to  their  Conftituents, 
in  full  Meetings  of  theCcunty  of  York,  and 
received  their  approbation  of  their  conduct. 

After  that  period,  when  the  meafures 
which  they  had  laboured  with  fo  much 
zeal  to  recommend  to  their  Countrymen, 
for  want  of  general  fupport  by  the  People, 
were  defeated  in  Parliament  by  the  joint 
influence  of  the  Ariftocracy,  it  would  have 
been  difadvantageous  to  the  caufe  of  Liberty 
to  have  wearied  the  friends  of  political  Re- 
formation with  hopelefs  exertions.  It  was 
evident  that  the  nation,  at  that  time,  was 
not  ripe  for  Reformation ;  and  the  repetition 
of  unfupported  demands  by  the  County  of 
York  would  but  have  tended,  by  giving 
their  patriotic  efforts  an  appearance  of  ri- 
diculous obflinacy,  to  difcredit  at  once  the 
County,  and  the  Caufe  which  it  had  fo  well 
fupported. 

For  thefe  reafons  it  has  been  underflood 
that  no  Meeting  of  the  Committee  has  been 
held  fince  tlie  reje(5lion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  motion 

in 
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in  Parliament,  in  the  year  1785,  to  amend 
the  Reprefentation  of  Parliament ;  and  it 
was  prudent  thus  to  dilcontinue  their  ex- 
ertions, till,  from  the  more  general  concur- 
rence of  their  fellow-citizens,  their  adiivity 
was  likely  to  fucceed.  But  after  having 
ceafed  for  feven  years  to  exercife  their 
powers  as  a  Deputed  Body,  the  Committee 
furely  could  not,  with  propriety,  refume 
their  operations,  without  freih  authority 
from  the  County  of  York.  It  would  be 
ftrange  indeed,  if  the  juft  principles  of 
Reprefentation  were  violated  by  the  very 
Perfoas  whom  it  behoves  to  adhere  to 
them  with  the  moll  fcrupulous  exa<S- 
nefs  ;  v^hofe  conflant  complaint  it  has  been 
that  thofe  principles  have  not  been  duly 
regarded,  either  in  the  formation  or  in  the 
conducl  of  the  Leglflature.  It  may  be 
confidently  afTcrted,  that  the  Gentlemen 
who  compofed  the  Committee  of  York  (hire 
will  never  a(5l  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
their  Conftitutional  principles,  that  they 
will  wait  in  filent  expedlation  till  th€ 
altered  fentiments  of  their  fellow-citizens 
fhall  have  rendered  it  expedient,  in  the 
©pinion  of  the  County  of  Y'ork,  to  renew 
the  ftruggle  to  deilroy  the  Syftem  of  Fr-j- 

liamentary 
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liamentary  Corruption.  Then,  and  not 
before,  the  activity  of  the  former  Com- 
mittee, (if  the  County  fliall  think  fit  to 
repofe  that  truft  in  them  again,)  may  be 
recommenced  with  propriety,  and  with  a 
much  better  profpcd;  of  fuccefs  than  from 
a  different  condudl  could  be  expedled. 

In  thefe  fentiments  the  Author  hopes  that 
he  has  the  general  concurrence  of  theGentle- 
men  of  the  Committee  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  a<5l ;  and  whofe  long-expe- 
rienced candour,  and  confidence  in  the 
"uprightnefs  of  his  intentions,  he  never  can 
think  of  without  a  mixed  fenfation  of  pride 
and  gratitude.  With  that  difinterelled  band 
of  Patriots  he  will  be  mofl  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate again  whenever  the  proper  feafon  for  re- 
newing their  enterprife  fliall  have  arrived  ; 
and  their  Conflituents  fliall  have  re-ap- 
pointed them  a  Committee  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  fame  laudable  and  neceffary 
Reformation  which  they  before  propofed,by 
the  fame  peaceful  and  legal  means  wliich 
they  before  employed  ;  and  he  trufls  that 
their  ardour  to  refume  this  honourable  pur- 
fuit  is  alfo  undiminiflied — that  they  behold 
with  pleafure  the  increafing  zeal  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  caufe  of  Reformation — 

and 
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and  ihe  nearer  approach  of  that  favourable 
moment,  when,  with  the  approbation  and 
renewed  authority  of  the  County  of  York, 
and  with  a  more  decifive  concurrence  of 
the  real  friends  of  the  Conflitution  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  their  efforts  may  be 
fuccefsfuUy  exerted  to  obtain  a  juft  redrefs 
of  their  Conftitutional  Grievances. 

The  reader  fhall  now  be  detained  only 
till  he  is  apprifed,  that  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Price  by  the  Congrefs  of  America,  in 
the  year  1780,  to  go  over  to  aflift  in  the 
regulation  of  their  finances  ;  and  his  con- 
currence in  fentiment  with  the  General 
Body  of  Diffenters,  when  in  the  year  1 784 
tJiey  ftrenuouily  oppbfed  Mr.  Fox's  Eaft- 
India  Bill,  are  fafts  afTerted  in  the  Defence 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  William  Morgan, 
Dr.  Price's  nephew,  by  whom  the  informa- 
tion was  obligingly  communicated, through 
friends  conned:ed  with  that  Gentleman  and 
the  Author. 


York, 
Jpril  9,  1792. 


Jnthe  PRESS,  and  in  a  Jew  months  mil  be  publipieJ, 
By  the  Rev.  Christopher  Wyvill, 

A  Colledion  of  Political  Papers, 

IN  THREE  rOLUMES,  OCTAVO, 

Chiefly  refpefting  the  late  Attempt  by  the 
County  of  Yore,  and  other  Associated 
Bodies,  to  effeft  a  Reformation  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great-Britain. 
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Dr.      PRICE,      ^c. 


HAVING  lately  employed  myfelf  in  forming 
a  collection  of  Political  Papers,  chiefly  re- 
fpecting  the  attempt  by  fevcral  of  our  Counties, 
principal  Cities  and  Towns,  to  corred  the  Cor- 
ruption and  rcftorc  the  Freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  Parliament,  from  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1779,  to  the  middle  of  the  year  1781;,  I 
have  been  unavoidably  led  by  the  nature  of  my 
talk  to  perufe  the  grcateft  part  of  the  papers 
which  were  publifiicd  by  Popular  Meetings,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  that  pe- 
riod. After  this  review  of  their  Proceedings, 
I  think  it  may  be  afferted  with  truth,  that  the 
general  conduct  of  thcfe  Affemblies  of  the  Col- 
ledive  Body  and  the  Committees  appointed  by 
A  2  them 
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them,  was  unexceptionably  prudent  and  manly  j 
that  ihcir  language  was  firm  but  decent,  be- 
coming FREEMEN  alarmed  by  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ill-fated  and  expenfivc  War,  and  juflly 
offended  by  the  fervility  and  corruption  of  their 
Reprefentatives ;  that  their  meafures  were  fin- 
ccrely  defigned  to  promote  the  Public  good,  fup- 
porlcd  with  vigour  and  perfevering  zeal,  yet 
with  a  conftant  adherence  to  order  and  legality, 
and  finally  fuccefsful  to  terminate  thofe  fatal 
hofliilitics,  and  introduce  a  more  faithful  and 
oeconomical  expenditure  of  the  Public  Money. 
But  the  Affociations  had  been  convinced  at  an 
early  period  that  fomewhat  more  than  Peace, 
and  a  retrenchment  of  the  public  expenditure 
was  necefiary  for  the  fafcty  of  the  Country.  They 
hadfeen,  that  the  Corruption  of  ParHament  and 
the  continuation  of  the  Civil  War  with  America 
were  juftly  to  be  imputed  to  thofe  grofs  abufcs 
in  the  frame  and  duration  of  Parliament,  which 
had  chiefly  originated  in  the  prefent  century ; 
and  that  unlefs  an  eflfeclual  redrefs  of  thofe 
o-rievances  could  be   obtained,  the  evils  of  a 

o  , 

corrupt  Adminiftration  might  foon  be  experi- 
enced again,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  nation. 
Againft  thefe  abufes  therefore  the  efforts  of  the 
Popular  Meetings  were  principally  directed,  but 
without  fuccefs,  although  in  effect  they  aimed  at 
not  much  more  than  the  Rcfloration  of  the  Con- 
llitution  as  it  had  ftood  foon  after  the  icra  of  the 
Revolution.  For  fince  that  period, from  the  great 
cxtenfion  of  our  commerce  and  diftant  terri- 
torial 
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torial  poffeffions,  and  the  confequent  augmenta- 
tion of  our  naval  and  military  eftablifliments, 
from  the  continual  accumulation  of  taxes,  and 
the  proportional  increafe  of  thofe  perfons  by 
whom  they  are  collcfted,  the  Crown  has  gra- 
dually been  enabled  to  infiuence  or  command 
Eledions  in  many  fea-ports  and  other  places, 
while  within  the  fame  period,  in  ftill  more  Bo- 
roughs the  Ariftocracy  by  various  unwarrant- 
able arts,  efpecially  by  creating  fraudulent  and 
ficlitious  votes,  has  deftroyed  the  Right  of  Elec- 
tion, and  acquired  the  abfolute  power  of  nomi- 
nation. To  obtain  the  Repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Acl,  and  a  juft  Redrefs  of  thefe  ufurpations  in 
the  Boroughs,  were  the  ultimate  objects  of  the 
Popular  purfuit ;  but  the  laft  of  thefe  neceflary 
meafures  the  Alfociations  did  not  endeavour  to 
effedl  on  the  extenfive  principle  of  univerfel 
fufFrage ;  but  in  a  more  temperate  mode,  in 
which  a  fubftantial  improvement  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  might  have  been  fafely  and  peacefully 
accompliihed.  And  in  the  whole  progrefs  of 
this  enterprife  of  the  People  to  correct  great  and 
dangerous  abufes,  I  believe  not  one  inilance  can 
be  produced  of  difloyalty  to  the  Prince  on  the 
Throne,  or  diftffection  to  the  Conftitution, 
which  is  difcoverable  in  any  expreOion  by  any 
one  public  Meeting;  hardly,  perhaps,  by  any 
individual  Member  of  the  AlTociated  Bodies. 

In  thefe  meafures  the  Proteftant  Diflcnters  con- 
curred, with  equal  temper  and  moderation,  and 
M'ith  fignal  unanimity  throughout  the  kingdom. 

with 
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But  if  any  man  (hould  entertain  a  fufpicion,  that 
under  this  cloak  of  moderation  they  covered 
iinifter  deligns  at  that  time,  it  is  but  impartial 
juftice  to  ftate,  that  the  fufpicion  muft  be  ill- 
founded,  that  it  is  contradifted  by  facts  which 
prove  their  attachment  to  the  true  Principles  of 
the  Conftitution,  at  that  feafon  of  great  and  ge- 
neral difcontent ;  when  any  latent  difloyalty  to 
the  Prince,  any  fecret  wifh  to  change  the  ge- 
neral frame  of  our  Government,  would  have 
been  difclofed  by  the  heat  and  effervefcence  of 
the  times.  The  reverfe  of  thefe  difpofitions  then 
was  theirs ;  in  every  meeting,  of  which  the 
.'DiiTenters  corapofed  a  majority,  or  any  confi- 
derable  part,  it  may  be  remarked  with  truth, 
that  the  language  of  their  Petitions,  and  of  their 
Plans  of  Allociation,  flrongly  expreifed  their 
.  adherence  to  the  Principles  of  our  mixed  Go- 
.vernment,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  I 
fhall  particularly  point  out  the  Petition  of  the 
County  of  Cambridge  in  1780,  that  of  the 
County  of  Kent  in  1782,  and  the  Forms  of  Affo- 
ciation  adopted  about  that  time  by  the  towns 
of  Cambridge  and  Nottingham,  as  containing 
evident  proofs  of  this  ail'ertion.* 

Thefe  circumftances  appear  fufficiently  to  ex- 
culpate the  Diffenters  from  the  charge  of  dif- 
aifeclion  at  that  juncture ;  and  fincc  the  prefcr- 
vation  of  our  Conilitutional  Liberties,  and  of  the 
Brunfv/ick  Family  on  the  I'hrone,  may  be  juftly 

afcribed 

*    For  thcfc  Papers,  fee  the  Appendix. 
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afcribed  in  a  great  meafure  to  their  zeal  and 
attachment,  often  manifefted  in  times  of  public 
diftrcfs  and  danger;  any  charge  of  difaffeclion  on 
that  refpedlable  body  of  men,  now  when  public 
affairs  are  conducted  with  profpcrity  and  with  at- 
tention to  the  interefts  and  opinions  of  the  com- 
munity, muft  appear  highly  improbable;  and  if 
not  eftabliflied  by  very  clear  and  decifive  proofs, 
ought  to  be  rejected  as  a  groundlefs  and  incre- 
dible accufation. 

And  yet  this  injurious  imputation,  which  on 
the  late  motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Teft  Laws 
was  urged  againft  the  Difienters  with  uncom- 
mon vehemence,  feems  to  have  been  lightly  ad- 
mitted as  a  charge  indifputably  proved,  though 
unfupported  by  any  more  folid  ground  of  con- 
viftion,  than  vague  furmife  and  perfonal  invec- 
tive. By  the  Teft  Laws,  the  Diffenters  are  ig- 
nominioufly  marked  as  men  unfit  to  be  trufted 
with  any  honourable  or  advantageous  office,  or 
a  fliare  even  in  the  Government  of  a  Corporate 
Town  :  they  are  forbidden  to  indulge  the  wifli, 
which  every  good  Citizen  muft  naturally  feel, 
to  ferve  his  Country  in  any  civil  or  military 
poft  for  which  his  attainments  fit  him  ;  their 
capacities  for  public  employment  are  doomed 
to  lie  uncultivated  and  ulelefs  ;  the  avenues  of 
honeft  ambition  are  barred  againft  them,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  can  be 
opened  are  more  degrading  than  the  exclufion 
itfelf.  Under  this  long  profcription,  the  pati- 
B  ence 
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ence  of  the  Diffenters  was  not  wearied  out ; 
their  affection  to  the  Government,  which,  in 
this  refpect  had  treated  them  harfhly,  was  not 
alienated.  For  fifty  years  they  acquiefced  in 
filence  under  the  difgrace  and  difabilities  of  the 
Teft  Laws.  At  laft,  obferving  the  more  Uberal 
fpirit  of  this  age,  and  the  tolerant  difpofition 
which  had  been  difplayed  by  Parliament  in  their 
recent  conceflions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
to  their  own  Minifters,  they  were  encouraged 
to  renew  their  humble  requefls,  that  the  Tefl 
Laws  might  be  repealed.  But  Vv-hen  their  com- 
plaints were  heard  once  more,  they  were  not 
couched  in  fullen  or  reproachful  language;  they 
w'ere  exprefled  with  a  refpeclful  deference  to 
Parliament,  yet  with  that  decent  iirmnefs  which 
freedom  and  confcious  integrity  will  always  in- 
fpire.  Nothing  prior  or  fubfequent  to  their  de- 
feat has  indicated  a  fpirit  of  mutinous  difaffec- 
tion,  or  difobedience  to  the  laws.  After  re- 
peated denials  of  that  equality  of  Civil  Rights,' 
to  which  every  unoffending  Citizen  has  a  jufl 
claim,  they  have  ceafed  to  importune  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  have  retired  from  the  Bar  of  the 
Legiflature  with  the  dignity  of  injured  but  pa- 
tient men,  who  have  learned  to  bear  legal  igno- 
miny without  dejeftion  or  unfeemly  irritation  ; 
who  have  refolved  to  await  the  flow  Revolution 
of  Public  Opinion,  and  relying  on  the  rectitude 
of  their  caufe,  and  the  increafing  influence  of' 
reafon  alone,  flill  trufl  that  their  countrvmen 

'  wiU 


will  at  laft  grant  them  that  juftice  which  they 
have  hitherto  refufed. 

Againft  fuch  men  requefting  to  {hare  the 
Common  Rights  of  Citizens,  the  ordinary  pleas 
of  Intolerance  would  have  been  addrefled  with 
little  effeft  to  the  candour  and  liberality  of  Par- 
liament ;  their  eager  oppofers  would  have  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  give  to  their  unjuft  policy 
the  colour  of  political  expediency;  in  vain  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  Friends 
of  our  limited  Monarchy,  by  renewing  the 
hackneyed  objeclions,  that  Diflenters,  deeming 
Epifcopacy  unwarrantable  by  Scripture,  muft  be 
enemies  to  the  Inftitutibn  of  Bifliops,  muft  wilh' 
the  Abolition  of  an  Order  of  Men  who  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Legiflature  ;  whofe  right 
of  voting  with  the  Peers  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  expofing  the  Crown  to  Demo- 
cratic Invafion. 

The  fuggeftion  is  unfupported  by  any  colia- 
teral  circumftances,  or  any  apparent  likelihood 
of  danger ;  it  probably  would  have  made  little 
impreffion  on  Parliament,  and  it  furely  could  have 
been  applied  with  little  profpccl  of  fuccefs  to 
thofe  Senators,  whofe  opinions  juftly  bear  the 
the  greateft  weight  in  that  aifcmbly. — For  it 
muft  have  been  inftantly  felt,  that  to  wifli  fome 
important  changes  in  the  form  of  Government 
is  not  inconfiftent  v/ith  the  true  idea  of  alle- 
giance ;  that  rational  and  good  Men  might  deem 
the  Cinque  Pert  Barons  an  objedionable  part 
B  2  of 
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of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  the  tranflation  of 
Bifliops  a  defect  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers ;  that  it 
even  might  be  their  opinion,  that  the  entire  ex- 
clufion  of  that  Order  from  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
would  be  neither  injurious  to  Religion,  nor  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  political  intereft  of  the  Com- 
munity ;  and  yet  fuch  Men  might  be  truly  good 
Citizens,  might  cordially  approve  our  Govern- 
ment by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  might 
upon  the  whole  be  well  fatisfied  with  that  fhare 
of  happinefs  which  may  be  enjoyed  under  our 
Confljtution  ;  might  have  no  delign,  no  wiih  to 
difturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  public ;  on  the 
contrary,  conceiving  our  Government  to  be  in- 
vefled  with  a  lawful  and  beneficial  authority, 
they  might  chearfully  fubmit  to  it  in  a  private 
ftation,  and  be  v/illing,  in  a  public  capacity,  to 
fupport  it  with  fidelity  and  adlivc  zeal. 

Thefe  are  the  difpolitions  which,  in  a  larger 
view  than  that  of  ftrici  law,  conftitute  a  good 
Citizen ;  and,  where  thefc  difpolitions  are  evi- 
dent, it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  to  the  State, 
to  fcrutinize  thought,  or  to  pafs  a  judicial  fen- 
tence  on  private  opinion,  and  harmleCs  if  not 
ufeful  fpeculation.  If  Men  of  thefe  difpofitions 
fhould  not  be  thought  to  bear  that  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  State,  which  our  laws  require, 
if  allegiance  fliould  be  conftrued  to  imply  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Conftitution  and  all  its  eftablifh- 
ments,  as  perfect  models  of  political  wifdom, 
and  abfolutely  incapable  of  any  emendation  j 

allesriance 
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allegiance  would  be  incompatible  with  common 
fenfe  and  obfervaticn.  Such  an  idea  of  allegi- 
ance is  inanifeftly  indefenfible — contending  par- 
ties muft  have  agreed  to  renounce  it. 

In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  application 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Teft  Laws  would  have  been 
admitted  by  the  united  wifdom  and  juftice  of 
the  Houfe,  if  more  powerful  means  had  not 
been  found  to  rouze  the  jealous  fpirit  of  State 
Policv  ;  and  to  fupprefs,  in  minds  of  the  greatefl 
benignity  and  wifdom  of  the  pureft  piety  and 
virtue,  their  better  principles  of  TOLERATION. 

Some  Diflenting  Minifters  of  much  ability 
and  i-eputation  had  hazarded,  with  an  honeft 
zeal,  to  publilh  their  opinions  on  the  inutility 
and  impropriety  of  any  religious  eftablifiiment ; 
had  exprefled  a  dcteftation  of  the  corruptions  of 
Parliament,  and  an  admiration  of  certain  Repub- 
lican forms  of  Government.  Thefe  hardy  fen- 
timents  were  detailed  to  the  Houfc  in  quotations 
from  the  Authors  alluded  to ;  and  their  Advcr- 
fary,  whofe  declamatory  talents,  for  fome  years, 
had  been  little  attended  to,  had  once  more  the 
fatisfadtion  to  find  that  the  Houfe  liftened  to 
him,  and  that  his  perfonal  invectives  had  made 
that  impreflion  which  he  v/ilhed,  and  which  his 
reaXoning  muft  have  failed  to  produce.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  were  fhocked  by  thefe 
freedoms  of  fpeculativc  Men,  they  were  appalled 
by  the  magnified  dangers  of  INNOVATION  ; 
one  common  fentjm^nt  of  fear  pervaded  their 
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breafts,  ftifled  their  accuftomcd  feelings  of  equity 
and  benevolence,  and  determined  them  ftill  to 
prolong  the  reftraint  of  thofc  partial  laws,  by 
which  our  Dillenting  Brethren  are  held  in  a  ftate 
of  difgraceful  inferiority ;  "  Thou  art  not  Csefar's 
friend  if  thou  let  thefe  Men  go  free." 

But  if  the  Diifenting  Minilters,  who  were  re- 
probated on  this  occafion  with  fo  much  feverity, 
had  really  been  as  bad  Citizens,  as  turbulent 
and  feditious  Men,  as  their  accufer  wifhed  to  re- 
prefent  them,  how  could  it  confift  with  juftice 
for  the  faults  of  two  or  three  Individual  Uiffen^ 
ters  to  punilh  thoufands  of  that  denomination, 
not  only  without  evidence  of  their  difloyalty, 
but  even  againft  their  folemn  proteftations  of 
attachment  to  the  Conftitution,  before  the  accu- 
fation  was  heard  or  fufpecled  ;  and  againft  the 
ftronger  proof  refulting  from  the  uniform  and 
coUeclive  loyalty  of  the  Diflenters  for  the  pre- 
ceding century.  If  the  General  Body  of  Diflen- 
ters in  the  prcfent  age  fhould  be  acquitted  of 
difloyalty,  and  yet  their  puniftiment  as  difloyal 
Men  Ihould  be  thought  neceflary,  becaufe  the 
influence  of  the  Mlniflers  alluded  to  may  too 
probably  taint  the  Diflenters  of  the  next  gene- 
ration with  their  obnoxious  principles,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  forefee,  to  what  intolerable  oppreflion 
this  ftrange  principle  may  not  lead  the  Legifla- 
ture.  Juftice  ought  to  be  to  States  as  well  as 
to  Individuals,  the  unchangeable  rule  of  their 
moi-alityj  to  infiici  hardfl:ips  on  particular  cbfles 

of 
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oF  Men,  who  have  actually  done  nothing  to 
merit  them,  is  a  palpable  breach  of  that  rule, 
which  the  bare  poflibility  oi  danger  from  thofe 
Men  cannot  juftify.  But  to  treat  Men  of  this 
age  with  hardfliip,  on  a  precarious  fpeculation, 
that  dangers  may  arife  from  other  Men  of  the 
fame  fcft  in  fome  future  generation,  is  to  com- 
bine the  utmoft  injuftice  with  the  moft  manifeft 
impolicy. 

Obfervations  like  thefe  were  ably,  though 
inefFc(flually,  urged  in  favour  of  the  Diffenters, 
by  their  magnanimous  Advocate  on  the  late  mo- 
tion for  the  Repeal  of  the  Teft-Act.  But  the 
powerful  reafoning  urged  on  that  occafion  might 
have  received  perhaps  fome  additional  force,  had 
it  been  inquired  whether  the  allegations  againft 
the  accufed  individuals  afford  any  fubftantial 
ground  even  for  their  conviction  as  bad  Citi- 
zens, on  whom  the  difabilities  of  the  Teft  Laws 
might  be  inflicted,  or  continued  with  juftice. 
That  this  queftion  may  be  difcuffed  with  bre- 
vity, I  {hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  confideration 
of  the  fingle  cafe  of  Dr.  Price,  whofe  talents  and 
virtues  juftly  placed  liim  at  the  head  of  the 
Diffenters;  but  whofe  charadter, mild  and  amia- 
ble as  it  was,  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
rage  of  their  Accufer,  who  infulted  his  feelings 
with  infolent  cenfure  or  more  infolent  commen- 
dation ;  who  exhaufted  all  the  arts  of  his  falfe 
and  fraudulent  eloquence  to  render  this  excel- 
lent Man  at  cncc  odious  and  defpicable ;  aiming 

in 
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in  his  Tuppofed  criminality  to  involve  thewliols 
Body  of  the  Diirenters,  and  ultimately  to  dif^ 
credit  the  caufe  of  Political  Reformation,  and 
the  men  by  whom  that  caufe  had  been  pro- 
iDoted* 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  a  deep  impreffion 
has  been  made  by  the  allegation,  that  more  dan- 
gerous principles  of  non-conformity  have  been 
introduced  or  revived  by  Dr.  Price,  than  thofe 
\vhich  had  been  the  ufual  grounds  of  feparatioii 
Dfligned  by  his  predeceflbrs  :  That  his  diffent  was 
not  merely  a  diflike  of  Bifliops  or  of  the  Clerical 
Veftments ;  a  difapprobation  of  our  Liturgy  and 
our  Articles  of  Religion  ;  or  a  conviction  that 
the  impofition  of  human  forms  of  faith  and 
v.orihip  is  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  Chri- 
ftians  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Gofpel : 
That  Dr.  Price  was  an  adverfary  to  every  poffible 
inftitution  of  a  National  Church:  That  he  aimed 
'to  fubvert  the  prefcnt,  without  eftablilhing  ano- 
ther form  of  public  Religion  in  its  place  :  That 
he  would  difband  the  National  Clerg)-,  abolifh 
every  emolument  provided  for  them  by  the 
State,  and  abandon  the  fupport  of  Religion  to 
the  voluntary  zeal  of  Men  willing,  on  fuch  terms j 
to  teach  or  to  be  taught :  That  the  able  Men 
who  concur  with  him  in  thefe  fentiments,  would 
too  probably  fuccecd  in  diffufing  them  through 
the  whole  Body  of  the  Diflentcrs ;  and  that  the 
tendency  and  final  iffue  of  thefe  principles  was 
nothing  lefs  than  the  introduction  of  anarchy 

and 
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and  confufion,  the  triumph  of  fanaticifm  and 
the  ruin  of  learning  and  rational  religion. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Community  that  a  free  examina-. 
tion  of  every  Inftitution  fhould  be  permitted, 
and  even  encouraged  ;  and,  confequently,  that 
fpeculative  Men,  v/ho  may  be  led  in  the  courfe 
of  their  difquifitions  to  condemn  any  Public 
Eftablifhment,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  ought 
not  to  be  punifhed  by  difgrace  or  any  other  pe- 
nalty whatever. 

Eflabliihraents,  which  in  one  age  may  have 
been  ufeful  or  neceffary,  in  another  may  have 
become  ufelefs,  inconvenient,  or  pernicious ; 
either  the  beneficial  end  for  which  they  were 
ordained  may  be  more  eafily  attainable  without 
them  ;  or  fi'aud  and  corruption  may  have  per- 
verted them  from  their  original  defign  to  ferve 
an  unworthy  purpofe ;  and  then  benefit  to  a 
few  individuals  may  be  produced,  but  the  Com- 
munity will  be  injured.  And  this  is  not  un- 
commonly the  end,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  delign  of  all  human  inftitutions.  Govern- 
ment itfelf,  which  is  formed  for  the  general  be- 
nefit, is  apt  to  degenerate  Into  tyranny  ;  the 
Magiftrate  is  intrulled  with  m-uch  power,  he 
grows  fond  of  it,  and  wifhes  to  ufurp  more ;  or, 
perlups,  he  excrcifes  the  power  he  has,  not  for 
■the  common  good,  but  his  own  feparate  advan- 
tage ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  a  work  of 
difficulty,  and  of  danger  too  to  controul  the  Ma- 
C  giftrate ; 
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giftrate ;  and  therefore  his  ambition  and  his  in- 
juftice  too  frequently  fucceed.     And  when  Men 
are  embodied  in  any  fubordinate  capacity,  they 
are  then  apt  to  be  influenced  by  a  Corporation 
Spirit,  which  tempts  them  to  prefer  the  partial 
interefts  of  that  clafs  or  profeflion  to  which  they 
belong,  to  the  general  welfare  of  their  Country. 
At  firft  the  eftabli&ment  may  have  been  bene- 
volently and  wifely  planned,  and  the  Public  for 
fome  time  may  have  reaped  advantage  from  the 
faithful  Adminiftration  of  its   Officers ;    after 
that,  the  primitive  zeal  is  obferved  to  cool  j 
the  performance  of  profeffional  duty  becomes 
irkfome,  it  is  gradually  relaxed,  neglected,  and 
at  length  wholly  abandoned  ;    and  yet  the  emo- 
luments originally  annexed  to  the  aclual  dif- 
charge  of  duty,  will  frequently  be  retained,  and 
even  increafed  to  the  higheft  amount,  when 
little   or   no   profeffional   duty    has   been   per- 
formed.    Such  is  the  tendency  of  human  felf- 
iffinefs,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  zeal  for 
the  profeffion  ;    and  fuch  the  progrefs  of  every 
inftitution  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  abufe,  when 
exempt  from  controul,  and  unfubjecled  to  free 
examination.    , 

It  muft  be  admitted,  however,  that  partial 
evil  may  fometimes  be  the  confequence  of  po- 
pular controul  or  free  difcuffion.  The  juft  and 
patriotic  Magiftrate  may  be  the  object  of  ground- 
lefs  jealoufy  and  diftruft  ;  and  his  power  may 
be  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  to  permit 

him 
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him  to  effect  the  good  he  wiflies.  But  this  is  an 
evil  comparatively  of  little  moment.  For  it  is 
eafy  to  enlarge  his  power,  when  experience  has 
{hewn  it  to  be  expedient,  or  to  adopt  his  plans, 
when  difcuffion  has  proved  their  utility.  But 
when  the  power  of  popular  controul  i?  loft, 
there  are  no  regular  or  pacific  means  left  by 
which  the  corruptions  and  opprefiions  of  Go- 
vernment can  be  checked ;  the  Community 
then  lies  proftrate  at  the  feet  of  Abfolute  Power; 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Abfolute  Power 
vi^ill  have  manifefted  its  tiger  difpofition,  and 
devoured  its  prey. 

Unreafonable  prejudice  too  may  attack  the 
moft  ufeful  Inftitutions  of  a  fubordinate  kind. 
It  may  demand  the  reforrnation  of  abufes  where 
none  exift ;  or  it  may  attempt  to  abolifli  what 
ought  to  be  only  reformed.  But  here  alfo,  the 
evils  refulting  from  the  abufe  of  free  difcuffion 
.  are  evidently  inconfiderable,  and  far  out-weighed 
by  the  fuperior  advantages  of  intelleclual  liberty. 
There  is  indeed,  in  all  controvcrfy,  fomewhat 
unpleafant  to  our  feelings  ;  we  are  apt  to  be  in- 
dolent ;  we  arc  apt  to  be  faftidious ;  if  the  fub- 
jeft  in  debate  be  trivial  and  uninterefting,  the 
arguments  of  the  difputer  arc  thrown  away, 
and  his  wit  itfelf  foon  grown  tirefome.  If  it  be 
an  important  fubjeft,  we  have  already  perhaps 
formed  our  fentiments  upon  it ;  we  diflike  the 
trouble  to  review  them,  and  complain  that  our 
repofe  and  acquiefcence  in  preconceived  opinion 
C  2  have 
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hzre  been  difturbed :  Men  of  mild  and  amiable 
difpolitions  are  apt  to  overlook  the  advantages 
ot  difcuflion,  and  to  lament  the  heats  which  are 
often  excited  among  difputants,  and  their  fre- 
quent breaches  of  candour  and  charity  ;  while 
Men  of  miftaken  humility  exaggerate  the  weak- 
nefs  and  innperfedion  of  human  reafon,  and  be- 
wildered ia  the  mazes  of  controverfy,  know  not 
where  to  turn,  or  what  opinion  to  adopt,  but 
that  difcuflion  is  to  be  fliunned  as  alike  to  them 
fruitlefs  and  unfatisfaclory.  But  we  are  not  to 
rejeft  profitable  toil,  becaufe  it  is  not  always  at- 
tended with  pleafure,  for  that  would  be  ex- 
tremely tinreafonable ;  nor  are  we,  with  mif- 
taken humility,  to  doom  human  underftanding 
to  ruft  in  perpetual  inacVivity,  for  that  would 
be  a  niifchievous  and  impracficable  attempt  to 
thwart  the  defigns  of  Providence,  and  flop  the 
improvement  of  Mankind.  Our  intelledual  fa- 
culty, imperfecl  as  it  is,  was  given  by  God  to 
Man,  to  be  freely  exercifed,  and  to  be  alike  the 
means  of  happinefs  to  Individuals  and  to  Com- 
munities :  to  fupprefs  or  obftruft  the  fi'ee  opera- 
tion of  this  inftrument  of  our  felicity  miift  be  in 
a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree  difadvantageous ;  it 
muft  have  a  tendency  more  or  lefs  direct  to  per- 
petuate whatever  is  falfe  in  human  opinion,  by 
preventing  confutation;  and  to  confecrate  what- 
ever is  ufelefs  or  pernicious  in  human  inftitu- 
tions,  by  teaching  us  to  think  of  the  Works  of 
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Man,  as  we  ought  to  think  of  the  Works  of 
God  alone,  that  whatever  Is — is  right. 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  controverfies  of  fpecula- 
tive  Men,  and  in  the  flruggles  of  contending 
parties,  the  general  opinion  is  not  unfrequently 
erroneous  for  fome  time;  becaufe  Mankind 
are  liable  to  be  milled  by  the  miftatemcnt  of 
faifls,  and  apt  to  accept  eloquent  declamation 
inftead  of  folid  and  conclufive  rcafoning.  But 
it  is  unqueftionablc,  that  what  is  true  or  bene- 
ficial, may  be  more  eafily  proved  to  be  what  it 
really  is,  than  what  is  falfe  or  pernicious,  can 
be  proved  to  be  what  it  really  is  not.  By  this 
fingle  circumftance,  a  decifivc  advantage  in  all 
polemical  ftrugglcs  is  for  ever  fixed  on  the  fide 
of  truth  and  general  utility  ;  and  hence,  under 
a  juft  freedom  of  difcuflion,  that  Caufc  which 
involves  the  intereft  of  the  Community  will  be 
ultimately  fuccefsful.  Sometimes  the  Adverfary 
of  that  Caufc  may  combat  with  a  tranficnt  fupe- 
riority;  he  may  poffefs  unufual  powers  of  rca- 
foning ;  he  may  cover  his  fallacies  with  uncom- 
mon art  and  eloquence  ;  but  his  triumph  will 
be  of  fhort  duration,  and  the  mifchief  done  will 
be  of  little  extent.  Genius,  equally  vigorous, 
v/ill  foon  arife  to  point  out  and  correct  his  er- 
rors; equal  powers  of  eloquence  and  reafon  will 
be  exerted  to  recommend  the  truth,  but  with  a 
fuccefs  more  extenfive  and  more  lafting. — The 
Public  Mind,  having  viewed  the  fubjed  on  every 
fide,  having  feen  every  fallacy  detected,  every 
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folid  argument  unanfwerably  maintained,  will 
yield  at  laft  to  full  conviction ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  controverfy  will  be,  the  advance- 
ment of  Human  Knov.ledge,  and  the  augmented 
happinefs  of  the  Community. 

To  what  can  we  afcribe  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  thefe  civihzed  European  Countries  from 
a  ftate  of  favage  barbarifm,  but  to  the  efforts  of 
Reafon  ;  of  Reafon  often  exerted  againft  the  in- 
terefts  of  an  injurious  Government  in  oppofition 
to  grofs  and  prevailing  prejudice,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  fanguinary  ftatutcs  of  an  ignorant 
and  intolerant  age?  How  truly  infignificant  then 
are  all  the  partial  evils  which  have  arifen  from 
free  examination  and  popular  controul,  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  benefits  which  have 
been  obtained  by  thefe  means,  under  circum- 
flances  very  difcouraging  and  very  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  exertions  of  Reafon  and  Public 
Spirit !  And  how  greatly  more  might  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  be  yet  improved,  in  every 
art,  in  every  virtue  which  can  accommodate  or 
adorn  human  life,  if  juft  reftraints  on  the  am- 
bition of  Government  were  generally  impofed, 
if  the  free  exercife  of  Reafon  were  permitted, 
and  difgracc  were  annexed  by  the  laws  to  crimes 
alone. 

But  of  all  human  eflablifliments,  tliofe  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  Religion 
are  perhaps  the  moft  liable  to  great  and  dan- 
gerous abufe.     Refpccljng  thefe  inftitutions  the 
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freedom  of  fpeculative  men  ought,  leaft  of  all  td 
be  confined.  From  the  reverence  which  is  juilly 
paid  to  the  facred  doftrines  of  Religion,  the 
Priofthood  in  all  Countries  have  ufually  acquired 
a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the  National 
mind  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  Europe  in  the  darker 
and  lefs  inquifitive  ages  fliows,  that  this  influence 
has  been  employed  to  aggrandize  the  facerdotal 
order,  to  fupprefs  free  inquiry,  to  encourage 
fuperftition,  and  to  perpetuate,  if  that  had  been 
poflible,  the  credulity  and  blind  fubmiflion  of 
the  People  by  whom  the  Clergy  had  been  un- 
wifely  elevated  to  exceffive  wealth  and  grandeur. 
After  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  the  confequent  diffufion  of  ufeful  knowr 
ledge,  a  confiderable  Reformation  of  Ecclefiaflical 
abufes  was  foon  efFefted;  the  doftrines  of  Chri- 
ftianity  were  explained  in  a  manner  more  confo- 
nant  v/ith  common  fenfe,  and  the  riches  of  the 
Clergy  were  reduced  within  more  moderate 
bounds  in  England,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Whether  that  Reform.ation  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  Church  in  England  was  carried  at  firft  as 
far  as  it  ever  ought  to  be  carried  ;  whether  the 
dodrines  and  the  forms  of  Public  worfliip  in 
our  Church  are  unexceptionable  ;  whether  the 
power  and  wealth  of  our  Clergy  are  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  piety,  or  the  benefit  of 
the  Community  ;  whether  the  ends  of  Religion 
may  not  now,  or  at  fome  future  period,  be  more 
completely  obtained,  through  the  diligence  of 
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Minifters  depending  on  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  refpeclive  Congregations,  than 
under  the  Miniftry  of  an  equally  learned  but 
lefs  adive  Clergj'  for  whom  the  laws  have  pix)- 
vided  an  Income  independent  of  their  Pa- 
viftiioners  ;  thefe  are  queiHons  ob  which  fpecu-. 
iative  men  Ihould  be  allowed  to  differ,  and  to 
give  a  negative  to  each,  without  reproach.  For 
it  is  important  to  the  Community,  th^.t  en.  thei'e 
fubjects  it  fhould  form  a  juft  and  well  coniidered 
judgement,  not  an  opinion  taken  up  without 
examination,  on  the  authority  of  the  Prieft,  or 
the  Magiftratc  ;  becaufe  they  may  have  axi  in- 
tereft  to  fupport  abufes,  but  the  Community 
cannot.  '     .^  .  •  -.   .  ;.    , 

Thefe  are  at  all  times  piofcr.fubj ecis. of  dif- 
Guffion  ;  and  if  in  each  cafe,  the  <}uefl:ion  fliould 
be  decided  by  unbialled  Rcaion,  the  honour  of 
Religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Public,  would 
not  be  lacrificed  as  they  often  have  been  to 
gratify  the  wilhes  of  the  fuperior  Clergy  ;  the 
correction  of  abufes,  the  more  fucceftful  pro. 
motion  of  piety,  julUce,  .and  beneA'olence  v.-ouid 
then  become  the  primary  objecTs  of  attention  ; 
and  the  cafe  and  accommodation  of  JVIinifters 
in  the  Houfc  of  Peers  would  be  deemed  fab(ari» 
dinatc  conf:derations.  ■ 

But  when  the  examination  of  fucli  queftions 
is  prevented  by  the  State,  or  which  is  nearly 
equivalent,  v.-hen  diffent  is  purulhcd  in  the  San- 
guinary  mode   of  cnrporr^l   leverLties,  or   difl- 
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cbufaged  by  legal  difgrace  and  the  privation  of 
Civil  Rights,  the  natural  confequence  of  this 
policy  muft  be  a  conftant  accumulation  of  abufes 
in  the  Church,  inftead  of  progreflive  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  ftrong  and  increafing  difappro- 
bation  of  ferious  men,  inftead  of  that  general 
conformity  which  a  more  liberal  policy  would 
gradually  produce. 

But  it  may  be  objecT:ed,  that  the  principles  of 
toleration  here  laid  down  are  too  extenfive  to 
be  valid ;  that  they  hold  out  impunity  to  men 
of  all  religions  and  of  tione ;  that  to  tolerate  un- 
believers of  every  clafs  is  to  encourage  irreli- 
gion  ;  and  that  the  confequence  of  fuch  impro- 
vident encouragement  of  irreligion,  in  any  Com- 
munity, muft  be  the  final  prevalence  of  Atheifm, 
and  the  ruin  of  that  fenfe  of  Religion  by  which 
the  crimes  of  Mankind  are  chiefly  reftrained  and 
their  mifcries  confoled.  Thefe  objedions,  per- 
haps, have  been  fufficiently  obviated  by  the  ge- 
neral obfervations  which  have  been  already  ftated- 
But  fince  pious  men,  from  fuch  invidious  fug- 
geftions,  may  too  readily  entertain  fearful  ap- 
prehenfions  of  the  event,  Ihould  the  principles 
of  unlimited  toleration  be  adopted ;  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  recall  to  their  recolleftion  thefe 
unheeded,  but  important  truths ;  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  ufe  force,  or  any  fpecies  of  corrupt  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  acceptance  of  religious 
truth ;  that  the  propagation  of  Religion  by  any 
means,  but  thofe  of  argument  and  rational  con- 
D  virion, 
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viction,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Gofpel,  and  the  practice  of  our  Divine  Mafter-; 
that,  under  the  Pagan  Governments,  foon  after 
our  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  world,  popular 
fuperftition  and  philofophic  incredulity  were 
equally  fubdued  by  the  power  of  reafon  alone^, 
and  Chriftianity,  poor,  defpifed,  and  perfecuted, 
in  a  fhort  time  became  the  Religion  of  the  civi- 
lifed  World :  while  in  Chriftian  Countries  and 
in  a  fubfequent  age,  in  which  the  Public  Forms 
of  Religion  have  not  been  improved  up  to  the 
general  ftandard  of  good  fenfe,  and  in  which  the 
Clergy  have  become  the  objects  of  contempt  or 
envy,  for  their  wealth  and  power,  for  their  fecu- 
larity,  their  difregard  of  profeflional  duty,  and 
their  apparent  inutility  to  the  Public,  no  terrors, 
no  feverities  of  an  inquifition,  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  irreKgion.  Penal  feveri- 
ties  may  compel  the  unbeliever  to  fubmit  to  the 
Prieft's  authority :  but  averfion  to  a  Religion,  fo 
propagated,  will  take  a  flill  deeper  root  in  his 
heart ;  the  fpeftator  of  his  fufferings  will  fympa- 
thife  with  him,  will  be  tempted  to  adopt  his 
refentments,  and  join  in  his  unbelief.  On  fuch 
occafions  it  is  a  reBeclion  which  naturally  occurs, 
that  force,  or  fraud,  or  corruption,  mull  be  un- 
neceflary  and  improper  fupports  of  a  Religion 
founded  on  Divine  Authority ;  and  the  Church 
fyftem,  which  cannot  ftand  without  thofe  props, 
muft  have  been  built  upon  a  foundation  origi- 
nally bad,  or  the  fuperflructurc  mufl  be  in  a  very 
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infecure  and  a  very  difgraceful  ftate  of  dila^ 
pidarion.  From  this  dilemma,  the  intolerant 
Churchman  finds  it  impoffible  to  efcape ;  but  it 
cannot  entangle  the  more  confiltent  Chriftian, 
who  refpefts  the  Rights  of  Confciencc,  and 
who,  relying  on  the  truth  and  divine  efficacy 
of  the  Gofpel,  will  not  confent  to  diflionour  his 
Religion,  by  employing  fraud,  or  by  accepting 
the  aid  of  either  compulfion  or  corruption. 

In  England,  unbelievers  are  certainly  liable  to 
penal  ftatutes  of  great  feverity;  but  the  Spirit  of 
the  Times  is  more  liberal  than  the  Letter  of  our 
Laws ;  the  indulgence  of  Government,  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  Public,  have  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  dormancy  many  of  thofe  intolerant  fta- 
tutes which  have  not  yet  been  repealed.  Even 
the  Teft  Laws,  which  bear  with  fo  much  hard- 
fliip  on  Chriftian  Diflenters  of  every  feft,  are 
found  in  praftice  feldom  to  exclude  from  civil 
offices,  unbelievers  of  any  denomination.  It  is 
notorious,  that  many  of  the  fuperior  ftations  of 
truft  and  honour  are  filled  by  perfons  who  reject 
Ghriftianity,  and  who  fcarcely  admit  a  fingle  ar- 
ticle of  the  Religion  of  Reafon.  I  cannot  com- 
mend the  laxity  of  their  practice,  who  thus  com- 
municate with  a  National  Church,  the  moft  im- 
portant doctrines  of  which  they  wholly  difbc- 
lieve ;  nor  can  I  praife  the  policy  of  a  Legifla- 
ture,  which  retains  a  Teft  eafily  eluded  by  men 
of  no  Religion,  and  effedual  only  to  exclude 
thofe  confcientious  Chriftians  who  Icruple  to 
D  2  concur 
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concur  in  fome  uneffential  particulars,  but  em- 
brace the  fubftantial  part  of  the  Public  Religion. 
But  while  men  of  capacity,  for  Public  Affairs, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  various  tribes  of 
unbelievers,  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Public, 
that  their  defeclivc  Creed  fhould  be  no  bar 
to  tlieir  employment.  In  the  prefent  reign, 
H\ime,  Gibbon,  Smith,  were  appointed  wdthout 
fcruple  to  refpedable  pofts  in  various  depart- 
ments of  the  State  ;  their  appointment  was  ho- 
nourable to  the  liberality  of  our  Government, 
and  they  ferved  their  Country  with  the  appro- 
bation of  every  candid  and  equitable  Cbriftian. 
But  when  a  Politician  can  unite  in  himfelf  the 
difcordant  characters  of  Bigot  and  Unbeliever, 
when  he  can  fupport  by  force  what  he  believes 
to  be  falfe ;  when  he  can  infult  the  Religion  of 
his  Country  by  profaning  its  moft  facred  cere- 
mony in  the  act  of  Public  Celebration  ;  and  yet 
can  exceed  tlic  moft  intolerant  Churchman,  in 
zeal,  to  preferve  the  ftatutes  of  perfecution  un- 
repealed ;  if  power  fliould  be  intrufted  to  fuch 
a  man,  it  would  excite  an  indignant  difapproba- 
tion  which  no  profeffional  abilities  could  dimi- 
nifti.  And  ftiould  he  chance  to  fit  upon  one  of 
the  higheft  feats  of  Magiftracy,  it  would  only  be 
more  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  injured  Freedom 
and  Religion,  to  brand  him  as  an  Oppreffor  of 
Men  much  better  than  himfelf :  He,  a  gloomy 
fcorner  of  Chriftianity,  who  fupports  the  efta- 
blifiied  fj-item  of  fuperftition,  as  he  deems  it, 
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with  all  the  terrors  of  penal  feverity ;  they,  con- 
fcientious  men,  who,  in  fome  uneflential  articles, 
diffent  from  the  Church,  but  who  fmceiely  em- 
brace the  fubftance  of  that  Religion,  which  their 
injurious  perfecutor  wholly  rejefts. 

If  then  perfons,  who  diffent  fundamentally 
from  the  Religion  of  the  Public,  ought  not  to 
fuffer  the  perfecution  either  of  corporal  punifh- 
ment  or  of  legal  difgrace,  it  is  furcly  evident, 
that  perfons  who  agree  with  the  Church  in 
fundamentals,  and  differ  only  in  fome  uneffen- 
tial  circumftances,  ought,  with  ftill  more  reafon, 
to  be  exempt  from  all  difcouragcments,  either 
of  greater  or  of  lefs  feverity.  In  England,  for 
inflance,  if  the  queftions  fhould  be  debated, 
whether  the  Church  does  not  need  Reforma- 
tion, in  points  which  refpecl  her  difcipline  or 
dodlrine,  the  diftribution  of  her  Revenues,  or 
the  political  power  of  her  Prelates ;  why  fliould 
that  Citizen  incur  difgrace,  who  reprobates  Ec- 
clefiaflical  Sinecures  or  the  tranflation  of  Biihops, 
and  their  confequent  fubjeftion  to  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Court,  more  than  he  who  re- 
fcinded  fmecures  in  the  State,  and  attempted  to 
eject  the  Cornifh  Burgeffes,  the  Cinque  Port 
Barons,  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ?  Or  if 
any  one  fhould  hazard  an  opinion,  that  Piety 
and  every  Chriftian  Virtue  might  be  more  effec- 
tually taught  by  Minifters,  paid  by  voluntary 
contribution,  than  by  a  Body  of  Clergy,  entitled 
by  law  to  tithes  and  other  emoluments,  why 
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ftould  he  not  be  allowed  freely  and  without 
reproach  to  fupport  his  fpeculations  ;  juft  as 
another  on  a  ditierent  lubjecl,.  of  far  inferior, 
but  ftill  of  great  importance,  might,  without 
offence,  declar-^  his  opinion,  that  a  ftanding 
army  for  the  defence  of  thisifland  is  unne- 
ceffary,  and  might  be  exchanged  with  advan- 
tage for  a  volunteer  militia  ?  That  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  a  National  Church,  in  any  Country,  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  Religion, 
is  a  pofition  which  cannot  be  maintained,  with 
any  colour  of  reafon,  becaufe  it  is  contradicted 
by  indifputable  facts,  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times  ;  by  the  gradual  propagation  of  Chrifti- 
anity  for  three  centuries  after  the  death  of 
Chrift,  without  the  aid  of  an  eftabli&ed  Clergy, 
and  by  the  fuccefs  which  now  attends  the  la- 
bours of  the  Diffenting  Minifters,  who,  like 
their  Predeceflbrs  in  the  primitive  ages,  devote 
t-hemfelves  to  the  fervice  of  Religion,  without  a 
profpeft  of  legal  provifion.  That  fuch  Inftitu- 
tions  are  in  their  nature  unlawful,  is  another 
pofition  which  is  equally  untenable ;  becaufe 
the  Jewifh  Religion  affords  a  direct  precedent 
of  a  National  Church  eftabliihcd,  as  every  Chri- 
ftian  muft  admit  by  Divine  Authority,  becaufe 
the  formation  of  National  Chriftian  Churches  is. 
not  forbidden  by  the  Gofpel;  and  becaufe  com- 
mon confent  afl'or'ds  to  National  Churches,  as  it: 
does  to  thofe  which  are  merely  congregational, 
a  -limilar  and  a  fufficient  fanction.     But  when. 
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diffentions  have  arifen,  in  any  Country,  refpecl- 
ing  the  Religion  of  the  Public,  and  no  aflent  of 
the  People  approaching  nearly  to  general  appro- 
bation can  be  fuppofed,  there  may  then  arife  que- 
ftions  of  expediency,  whether  an  attempt  ought 
to  be  made  to  regain  that  general  approbation 
which  has  been  loft,  by  reforming  the  Inftitu^ 
tions  of  the  Church,  or  whether  the  eftablifh- 
ment  itfelf  ought  not  to  be  wholly  laid  afide, 
and  the  propagation  of  Religion  to  be  intruft«d 
to  the  zeal  and  afliduity  of  unendowed  Teachergl 
On  this  fubjeft  I  am  free  to  acknowledge,  that 
my  fentimcnts  difi'er  widely  from  thofe  which 
have  been  imputed  to  Dr.  Price.  The  eftablifh^- 
ment  'of  a  Parochial  Clergy,  under  the  fuperin- 
tendance  of  Epifcopal  Officers,  in  the  prcfent 
very  imperfect  ftate  of  knowledge  and  virtue 
in  the  World,  appears  to  be  of  important  ufe. 
In  England,  though  many  of  the  Clergy  are  fuf- 
fered  to  hold  a  pleurality  of  livings,  to  be  even 
wholly  non-reiident,  and  the  litigious  nature  of 
the  provifion,  to  which  the  law  entitles  them, 
often  renders  thofe  who  do  not  defert  their 
Parochial  Duty,  incapable  of  doing  the  good 
which  otherwife  might  be  expefted  from  them ; 
yet,  under  thefe  manifeft  difadvantages,  our 
Parochial  Clergy  may  juftly  be  praifed  as  a  very 
learned  and  a  very  ufeful  Body  of  Men ;  of 
whom  many,  perhaps  a  majorTty,  are  exemplary 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty,and  fucceftfiri  in 
promoting  good  mor^ils  and  a  ferious  fenfe  of  Re- 
ligion. -Eveninthe  moftremoteand  unfrequented 
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parts  of  the  Country,  good  order,  decency,  and 
civility  are  promoted,  in  a  confiderable  degree* 
by  their  example  and  influence,  in  the  fmall  dif« 
tricls  which  are  committed  to  their  inftruction. 
And  though  grave  and  able  Paftors,  of  the  Dif- 
fenting  Congregations,  are  fupported  in  a  re« 
ipectable  manner  by  voluntary  ftipends  in  many 
X)f  our  rich  and  populous  towns;  I  know  not  any 
fafts  from  whence  it  may  be  collecled,  that  the 
fmall  and  thinly  peopled  parifhes  in  the  country 
would  be  generally  fupplied  with  a  fet  of  Mini- 
fters  as  learned  and  rational  as  the  prefent,  if 
the  eftablifhment  of  any  Parochial  Clergy  wei'e 
to  be  aboliihed. 

But  though  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Price,  on  this 
fubjecl,  may  have  been  erroneous,  yet  it  was  the 
error  of  a  fmcere  and  generous  mind.  Pious, 
benevolent,  and  difinterefted,  he  may  have 
thought  mankind  more  generally  influenced  by 
an  aftive  zeal  for  Religion,  than  experience 
proves  them  to  be  :  convinced  of  the  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Gofpel,  and  its  eflicacy  finally  to 
overcome  all  opppfuion,  he  may  have  valued 
too  lightly  the  benefits  actually  derived  from 
our  National  Clergy,  and  the  much  greater  ad- 
vantages which  under  a  reformed  Eftablifliment 
v.ould  foon  be  the  confequence  of  their  increaf- 
ing  zeal  and  ailiduity.  warmed  with  the  contem- 
plation of  that  ftate  of  perfeiflion,  to  which 
mankind  are  uniformly,  though  flowly  advanc- 
ing, in  which  Piety  will  be  found  to  flourifli 
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without  the  aid  of  the  Prieft,  and  Juftice  will  be" 
fecurely  relied  on  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Magiftrate,  he  may  have  been  too  ready  tO' 
conclude  that  Ecclefiaftical  Eftablifliments,  in 
every  form,  are  ufelefs  at  prefent,  and  ought 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  limple  and  original 
mode  of  Inftruclion,  by  voluntary  and  unen- 
dowed Teachers.  That  we  are  far  diftant  from 
that  ftate  of  general  knowledge  and  virtile,  in 
which  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  this 
fcheme,  is  readily  allowed.  But  ihall  a  Man, 
of  great  and  ufeful  talents,  of  exempkry  piety 
and  virtue,  be  punifhed  with  infamy  for  fpecu- 
lations  like  thefe,  which,  inftead  of  being  dero- 
gatory from  Religion,  manifeft  the  firmeft  reli- 
ance on  its  Divine  Authority:  or  forfeit  his  civil 
rights  for  prematurely  propofing  fchemes  of 
Inftrudion,  which  every  good  man  muft  wilh 
we  were  worthy  to  receive,  and  which  it  is  the 
joint  aim  of  Law  and  Religion  to  fit  us  to  adopt? 
If  thefe  peculiarities  of  opinon,  which,  in  fad, 
have  been  altogether  harmlefs,  are  yet  in  a  legal 
confideration  offences  againft  the  State  for  which 
Dr.  Price  was  juftly  punifliable ;  what  Man  of 
ferious  thought  can  be  deemed  innocent,  or  iii 
what  but  abject  ignorance,  or  a  fervile  compH-i 
ance  with  Public  Opinion,  can  fafety  be  found  ? 
Intolerance  has  a  microfcopic  eye,  which  can 
difcover  danger  or  criminality  in  any  fpecula» 
tion  on  any  fubjecl.  In  her  view,  whether  the 
fiibject  of  difquifition  be  theological  or  moral, 
E  whether 
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whether  it  relate  to  metaphyfics  or  natural  phi- 
loibphy,  freedom  of  inquiry  is  always  danger- 
ous, and  novelty  of  fentiment  is  never  free  from 
guilt.  On  fuch  reafons,  the  difgrace  of  Price  may 
be  approved  ;  and  on  fimilar  grounds,  Clarke 
and  Hoadly,  Newton  and  Locke,  Churchmen, 
who  were  the  ornaments  of  their  profefiion ; 
Philofophers,  who  were  the  honour  of  their 
Country,  might  have  been  condemned  as  Men 
of  dangerous  fpeculation  and  difturbers  of  the 
Public  Peace.  And  thus  the  Zealots  of  Church 
Power,  proceeding  ftep  by  ftep  from  one  degree 
of  intolerance  to  another  more  fevere,  might 
juftify,  by  parity  of  reafon,  the  imprifonment 
of  Galileo  at  Rome,  the  legal  murder  of  Serve- 
tus  at  Geneva,  the  burning  of  Proteftants  in 
London,  and  the  mafiacre  of  the  Hugonots  in 
Paris. 

Such  were  the  barbarities  which  difgraced 
our  Anceftors  in  a  ferocious  age.  Under  a 
ftate  of  milder  manners,  we  fhuddcr  at  the 
mention  of  them;  and  the  execution  of  a  fingle 
Diffident  at  Smithfield,  would  now  excite  ge- 
neral horror,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  our  Na- 
tional Church.  But  though  thcfe  cruel  fpecla- 
cles  are  feen  among  us  no  more,  our  eager 
Churchmen  muft  not  flatter  themfclvcs  that 
they  have  ccafed  to  be  intolerant.  Toleration 
indeed  has  long  been  the  maxim  of  our  Civil 
Government ;  in  the  prefent  reign,  the  feverer 
ftatutes  of  perfecution  have  been  repealed,  or 
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their  operation,  with  few  exceptions  has  been 
fufpendcd;  and  if  zealous  Churchmen  had  tefti- 
fied  no  repugnance  to  the  repeal  of  the  Teft 
Laws,  it  is  probable  that  the  conduft  of  Go- 
vernment, on  the  late  agitation  of  that  qucftion, 
might  have  been  conformable  with  their  general 
maxims,  and  the  requeft  of  the  DiiFenters  might 
have  been  granted  by  Parliament.  But  furely 
little  praife  is  due  to  the  tolerant  principles  of 
thofe  Churchmen,  vi'ho  applaud  indeed  the  re- 
peal of  thofe  fanguinary  ftatutes,  which,  from 
the  increafed  humanity  of  the  age,  it  was  found 
impoffible  to  execute,  but  who  obftinately  inlift 
on  retaining  thofe  lefs  rigorous  Penal  Laws, 
which,  punifliing  opinion  by  difgrace  and  the 
forfeiture  of  civil  rights  alone,  may  ftill  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  to  a  great  extent,  with  no  im- 
mediate hazard. 

To  Louis  XIV.  it  feems  to  have  been  exclu- 
fively  referved,  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  join 
the  extreme  of  refinement,  with  that  of  intoler- 
ant feverity.  His  Capital  was  the  refidence  of 
foience,  arts,  and  learning ;  his  Court  was  the 
feat  of  fplendour,  elegance,  and  every  voluptu- 
ous enjoyment ;  but  his  Cabinet  was  the  cell  of 
an  Inquifitor.  Intoxicated  with  conqueft  and  un- 
limited power,  this  Defpot  refolved  to  endure 
no  Religion  in  France  but  his  own;  he  revoked 
the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  he  fent  Dragoons  intp 
every  Province  to  compel  his  Proteftant  Subjefls 
to  embrace  his  Religion,  but  diffatisfied  with 
E  2  th^ir 
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their  fuccefs,  he  fent  other  Miffionaries  in  this 
unhallowed  work  of  converfion,  to  feduce  and 
to  win  them  over  by  bribes.  It  is  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  the  compulhon  employed  on  this 
occafion  was  more  odious  and  deteftable,  or 
the  corruption  was  more  bafe  and  defpicable. 
But  it  is  too  evident,  that  fo  long  as  our  Teft 
Laws  fhall  remain  unrepealed,  the  conduct  of 
our  Government  will  bear  a  near  refemblance 
to  the  practice  of  this  fuperftitious  Tyrant  in 
thefe  pecuniary  converfions.  The  mode  is 
fomewhat  different ;  the  principle  and  the  ef- 
£e£t  intended  are  the  fame. 

Our  milder  fyftem  of  intolerance  indeed  dif- 
claims  all  corporal  feverities,  but  it  endeavours 
corruptly  to  fupport  the  Religion  of  the  State  ; 
by  annexing  honours  and  the  emoluments  of  civil 
office,  to  the  profeffion  of  orthodox  belief.  But 
this  fpecies  of  undue  influence  is  as  impolitic  and 
ineffeftual  for  the  end  propofed,  as  it  is  unreafon- 
able  and  contrary  to  the  purity  of  the  Gofpel ;  it 
dilhonours  the  Public  Religion,  and  yet  it  does 
not  diminifli  the  number  of  Diflenters.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Diflenters  have  long  been  a  grow- 
ing Body ;  and  they  are  now  increafing,  per- 
haps, with  greater  rapidity  than  in  any  former 
period.  There  are  among  them  Men  of  great 
learning  and  genius,  M'^ho,  to  piety  and  unble- 
mifhed  morals,  add  an  eagernefs  of  zeal  againfl: 
the  Eftabliflied  Church  ;  and  undoubtedly  the 
prefent  increafe  of  non-conformity,  in  a  con- 
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fiderable  meafure,  may  be  imputed  to  their  un- 
wearied exertions.  But  this  is  not  a  circum- 
ftance  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age.  The  Dif- 
fenters  have  always  had  among  them  able  and 
zealous  Men,  whofe  high  reputation  gave  credit 
to  their  caufe ;  and  whole  diligence  and  affi- 
duity  gained  profelytes  not  merely  among  per- 
fons  of  the  inferior  ftations,  but  in  a  greater 
proportion,  perhaps,  among  ferious  men  of  li- 
beral education,  and  of  opulent  or  independent 
fortunes.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  deemed  a 
cafual  advantage  which  the  Diffenters  of  this 
age  pofl'efs,  nor  can  the  gradual  increafe  of  their 
number,  during  the  laft  century,  be  accounted 
for  by  any  accidental  or  precarious  circum- 
ftances ;  it  muft  have  arifen  from  fome  perma- 
nent and  powerful  caufe,  which,  under  the 
preffure  of  Penal  Statutes  and  againft  the  ef- 
forts of  a  numerous  and  learned  Clergy,  has 
operated  with  conftant  and  increafmg  fuccefs 
to  feparate  wife  and  good  Men  from  the  Efta- 
blilhed  Church. 

It  is  true,  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England  flill  form  a  large  majority  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  many  nominal  Chriftians  and  Un- 
believers of  various  forts  are  claffed  among 
them ;  and  there  are  many  fincere  Chriftians 
who  have  exprefied,  but  more,  perhaps,  who 
have  concealed  their  difapprobation  of  the  forms 
of  our  Church,  and  their  wifhes  for  a  farther 
Reformation,  and  yet  are  not  convinced  that 

they 
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tliey  ought  to  join  the  Non-Conformifts.''^ 
Thefe  connderations  feem  dearly  to  prove,  that 
a  mitigated  i^ntoJerance  is  ill  calculated  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  of  Religion,  that  our  Teft 
Laws  are  unprofitably  fcvere,  and  that  we  ought 
to  abandon  them  for  their  inefficiency,  even  if 
duty  did  not  require  us  to  renounce  them  as 
difhonourable  to  the  Gofpel,  and  oppreffive  to 
our  unoffending  Fellow-Citizens.  It  is  furely 
fufficient,  that  the  inutility  of  this  corrupt 
fyftem  of  intolerance  has  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  a  century  ;  it  is  time  that  more 
honourable  mcafures  fhould  be  tried,  that  the 
maxims  of  impartial  juftice  and  equity  fhould 
more  confiftcntly  govern  the  conduft  of  the 
State.  They  are  the  maxims  on  which  the 
wealth  and  tranquilUty  of  nations  principally 
depend  ;  and  weighed  againft  them,  the  inter- 
efts  and  wiflies  of  the  fuperior  Clergy  ought 
to  be  deemed  as  duft  in  the  balance. 

But  the  too  cautious  Churchman  may  here 
exclaim,  that  the  adoption  of  thefe  fpecious 
principles  of  univerfal  toleration  would  not 
leficn,  it  would  rather  aggravate  the  evils  of 
controverfy  and  diffention  ;  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Teft  Laws  and  the  removal  of  every  other 
penal  reftraint,  which  operates  as  a  fence  to  the 
Eftabliftinnent,  would  open  to  the  Diffenters  a 
profpecl  of  fuccefs,  which  would  augment  their 
number  with  increafing  rapidity ;  and  ftill  as 
their  number  approached  more  nearly  to  that 
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of  their  opponents,  thofe  fierce  animonties  would 
be  more  inflamed,  which  it  ought  to  be  our  en- 
deavour to  cool  and  compofe.  And  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  thefe  apprehenfions  would 
be  by  no  means  groundlefs,  if,  after  having  an- 
nulled every  ftatute  of  intolerance,  from  which 
the  Public  Religion  has  hitherto  received  a  dif- 
graceful  fupport,  the  State  flaould  fuffer  no  Re- 
formation in  the  DifcipHne,  the  Revenues,  or 
the  Public  Forms  of  our  Church.  But  if  the 
conceffion  of  perfect  toleration  muft  ultimately 
conduft  us  to  an  Ecclefiaftical  Reformation, 
why  fhould  that  confequence  imprefs  the  minds 
of  our  Legiflators  with  terror,  or  excite  the  op- 
pofition  of  Statefmen,  who  arc  friendly  to  Re- 
lip-ion,  and  who  feel  the  noble  ambition  to  im- 
prove their  Country.  With  the  fuperftition  of 
elder  times,  we  have  done  well  to  abandon  their 
fyftem  of  fanguinary  perfecution:  It  was  a  fyftem 
offenfive  to  humanity,  offenfive  to  the  free  fpirit 
of  our  Conftitution  ;  and  the  tranquillity  which 
it  was  calculated  to  produce  was  not  the  acqui- 
efcence  of  men  convinced  and  fatisfied,  it  was 
the  repofe  of  ignorance  and  blind  credulity,  the 
the  fubmiflion  of  Haves,  afraid  and  often  unable 
to  think.  If  the  State  flop  at  tliis  point  of  in- 
complete toleration,  wiUing  to  difcontinue  cor- 
poral feverities  in  fupport  of  the  Public  Reli- 
gion, but  determined  to  protect  the  abufes  and 
imperfections  of  the  Church,  by  difqualification 
for  Civil  Office,  and  the  infliction  of  Icjral  dif- 
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gi'ace ;  in  tliat  cafe,  a  ftate  of  contention,  ftill  ih- 
creafing  in  turbulence,  feems  unavoidable. — 
The  degree  of  perfecution  at  prefent  employed 
is  fufiicient  to  provoke  and  exafperate,  it  is  not 
fufficient  to  intimidate  and  fupprefs  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Church:  By  the  rigour  of  a  fterner 
intolerance  the  inconveniences  and  the  advan- 
tages of  non-conformity  might  have  been  un- 
known in  England,  as  they  are  in  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  free  inquiry  might  have  been  ftifled,  the 
National  fy-^em  of  Religion  might  have  been  efta- 
bliflied  on  unqueftioned  authority;  and  apparent 
uniformity  might  have  been  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  a  complete  reftoration  of  the 
rights  of  confcience,  examination  would  be  en- 
couraged, knowledge  would  become  generally 
diffufed:  Abuse  and  Superstition  would  vanifli 
before  the  increafing  light,  and  mankind  would 
gradually  attain  the  fummit  of  moral  dignity, 
and  happinefs.  But  in  the  policy  which  we 
have  adopted  there  is  much  irijuftice  to  no  end 
or  purpofe  ;  we  are  intolerant,  without  obtain- 
ing uniformity,  or  fecuring  the  Public  tran- 
quillity ;  and  we  fuftain  the  mifchiefs  of  diflen- 
tion  and  perpetual  controverfy,  without  reaping 
any  improvement  from  free  examination. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  if  the  fup- 
polition  will  not  be  too  alarming  to  the  timorous 
Churchman,  that  the  Teft  Laws  have  been  re- 
pealed, that  every  trace  of  intolerance  has  been 
expunged  from  our  fiatute  book,  and  that  a 
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coiiitniffion  has  been  iflued  by  due  authority  to 
Prelates  andLayGhurchmendiftinguifhedfortheir 
■rtrifddm  and  the  liberality  of  their  fentiments, 
requiring  them  to  review  the  whole  fyftem  of 
ctur  Religious  inftitutions,  and  to  prepafe  a  plan 
for  its  amendment.  What  meafures  of  Reforma- 
tion could  in  all  probability  be  the  refult  of  this 
appointment,  which  would  not  be  truly  benefi- 
cial to  the  Community  and  fuch  as  ought  to  be 
promoted,  if  there  were  not  a  fingle  Diflenter 
in  the  Kingdom.  Is  it  a  poffible  conlequence  of 
fuch  commifiion  that  the  Liturgy  would  be  dif- 
continued,  ami  the  unpremeditated  prayer  of  the 
Diffenters  would  be  adopted  in  its  fte^.d  ?  Or  that 
the  Liturgy  might  be  continued  and  in  fome  parts 
might  remain  unaltered ;  but  in  many  places  by  the 
intermixture  of  fentiments  as  difputablc  as  tho'fe 
which  would  be  expunged,  would  be  rendered 
unacceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  Church- 
men. Judging  from  the  writings  of  Clarke  and 
Hoadly,  Jones  and  Jortin,  Blackburne  and  Law, 
or  from  the  known  temper  and  writings  of  thofe 
eminent  Churchmen  of  this  age,  who  probably 
would  compofe  apart  of  the  commiffioners,  and 
whofe  fentiments  would  undoubtedly  have  greit 
weight  with  their  Lay  colleagues,  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  that  no  fuch  confequence  would  be 
poflible.  It  is  the  fentiment  of  every  liberal 
Churchman,  and  it  has  been  often  eSprefled,  that 
the  ufe  of  a  Liturgy  ought  to  be  continued,  and 
that  our  prefent  Liturgy,  in  the  main  part  of  it 
F  ought 
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ought  to  remain  unaltered ;  but  it  is  their  cloaJ" 
conviction  alfo  that  the  language  of  difputc 
Ihould  never  be  heard  in  our  addreffes  to  the 
Almighty,  and  therefore  our  Forms  of  Public 
Worlhip  ought  to  be  rendered  as  nearly  as  they 
can  be,  conformable  to  the  practice  and  phrafe- 
ology  of  Scripture;  fome  repetitions  too  they 
conceive,  might  be  ftruck  out  of  the  Liturgy  ; 
fome  improvements  might  be  introduced  in  its 
arrangement ;  and  fome  verbal  and  grammatical 
changes  might  alfo  be  made  with  obvious  advan- 
tage. Thefe  are  alterations  which  to  be  ap- 
proved, feem  to  need  only  to  be  flated  :  but  ra- 
tional and  worthy  men  there  may  be  who  from 
excefs  of  caution,  and  unperceived  prejudices  of 
various  forts,  may  not  be  willing  to  fubjed  our. 
Public  Forms  of  Worlhip  to  that  revifal  and 
correction,  which  to  many  appear  indifpenfably. 
neceffary  ;  but  they  will  not  be  found  in  concert 
w^ithEnthufiafts  and  the  more  fagacious  Hypo- 
crites of  Church  Power,  contending  that  the  Li- 
turgy is  too  perfect  to  admit  improvement,  or 
denying  that  the  changes  fuggefted  would  ren- 
der that  venerable  compofition  more  free  from 
juft  obJ£(ftions,  more  conducive  to  rational 
Piety,  and  more  cffeftual  to  fatisfy  and  unite, 
to  the  National  Church,  the  generality  of  ferious 
Chriftians. 

Can  it  be  apprehended  that  fubfcription  to  the 
prefent  Articles  of  Religion  would  be  difcon- 
tinued,  only  that  a  new  fyfteip  of  Articles  as  ex- 
ceptionable 
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ceptionable,  as  liable  to  difputo,  might  be  ob- 
truded in  their  room  ?  The  apprehenfion  is  to- 
tally groundlefs  ;  all  the  moll  diftinguifhed 
friends  of  Ecclefiaftical  Reformation  have  uni- 
formly difclaimcd  and  combated  the  defign. — 
They  well  know  that  to  fubftitute  new  unfcrip- 
tural  articles  for  the  old,  would  be  to  change  the 
fubjeds  of  difpute,  or  to  vary  their  pofition,  but 
not  to  leffen  the  violence  of  difputation,  or  to 
confult  the  honour  of  our  Religion.  They  have 
generally  declared  their  opinion  that  fubfcription 
to  any  fyftem  of  human  articles  is  improper ; 
but  if  that  form  or  praftice  were  difpenfed  with, 
they  could  be  well  content,  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  fhould  remain  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  a  monument  of  the 
theological  opinions  adopted  by  the  Anglican 
Church  in  former  ages,  and  a  ftandard  from 
which  it  has  not  thought  fit  to  deviate  in  the 
prefent. 

Can  it  be  ferioufly  thought,  that  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Commiflion  here  fuppofed,  would 
tend  to  unnerve  and  relax  the  difcipline  of  the 
Church  ?  or  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the  Bifhops, 
or  in  any  degree  to  leflen  the  general  income  of 
the  Church  ?  The  apprehenfion  of  fuch  confe- 
quences  is  too  improbable  ;  it  is  plainly  an  ima- 
ginary fear. — With  refpeft  to  difcipline,  the 
direct  reverfe  of  relaxation  would  be  the  certain 
effeft  of  a  farther  Reformation  of  our  Church. 
There  are  perhaps  no  abufes  which  have  been 
carried  to  fo  great  cxcefs,  in  the  Church  of 
F  2  England, 
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England,  none  which  have  had  fo  fiital  influ-. 
ence  on  the  morals  and  Piety  of  the  People,  or 
\vhich  have  excited  fych  juft  and  general  com- 
plaints, as  the  Non-Refidence  of  the  Clergy,  and 
their  frequent  pofifeffion  of  a  Plurality  of  Livings. 
Whenever  our  Ecclefiaftical  fyftem  fliaU  under- 
go a  ferious  review,  thofe  abufes  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  due  correction  :  and  if  the  Bilhops 
poffefs  not  fufficient  authority  to  compel  the 
habitual  refidence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  to 
prevent  any  Plurality  of  Livings,  as  the  law  now 
{lands ;  fuch  authority  ought  to  be  given  to 
them,  and  the  moft  effectual  means  ought  to  be 
provided,  for  fccuring  the  due  execution  of  any 
new  law  which  might  be  paffcd,  to  prevent  fuch 
enormous  abufes  in  future. 

"With  refped  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bxfhops  and 
the  general  Revenues  of  the  Church,  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  Patriotic  Bifhop  have  been  explained 
with  his  ufual  energy  and  intrepidity  ;  and  ap. 
parently,  with  the  general  approbation  of  thofe 
Churchmen,  wlio  deem  a  Reformation  of  the 
Church  expedient.  If  the  advice  of  this  diftin- 
guiflxed  Prelate  were  taken  upon  this  fubject,  is  it 
probable  that  he  would  recommend  a  diminution 
of  the  authority  of  the  Bilhops  over  the  Paro- 
chial Clergy ;  or  propofe  their  degradation  from 
their  feats  in  Parliament  ?  Nothing  like  either  of 
thefe  meafures  can  be  fuppofed  ;  the  worthy 
Prelate  certainly  has  no  fuch  defign  ;  his  advice 
has  already  been  offered  to  the  Epifcopal  Bench, 

and 
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and  had  it  been  accepted  by  his  Right  Reverend 
Brethren,  perhaps  the  true  interefts  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  better  con- 
jCulted.  For  it  cannot  be  diffembled,  that  a  gene. 
T3,\  fufpicion  at  prefcnt  prevails,  that  our 
Spiritual  Lords  are  frequently  and  unduly  ia- 
fluenced  in  their  Parliamentary  conduA  by  the 
hope  of  tranflation.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
a  prohibition  of  the  future  tranflation  of  Bilhops, 
and  as  the  Epifcqpal  Sees  become  vacant  a  gra- 
dual equalization  of  their  revenues,  would  tend 
to  re-eftablifli  the  dignity  and  proper  influence 
of  the  Epifcopal  charaftcr. 

And  if  from  funds  which  are  neither  difficult 
to  be  pointed  out,  nor  improper  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed, means  were  adopted  to  augment  the 
fmall  benefices  of  our  Church,  to  fuch  extent 
that  each  benefice  would  be  a  decent  provifion 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  refident  Clergyman ; 
who  could  then  complain  of  a  ftrift  execution 
of  the  laws  againfl:  Non-Refidence,  or  who  could 
think  that  fuch  a  diftribution  of  the  Church 
Revenues,  as  that  here  alluded  to,  would  not 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  Religion,  and  the 
general  fatisfaclion  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  ? 

The  lall  fubjecl  of  complaint  rcfpefting  our 
Ecclefiaftical  Infi;itutions,  viz.  that  of  Tithes, 
ftiall  be  briefly  noticed.  This  mode  of  provid- 
ing by  tithes  for  the  Parochial  Clergy,  is  often 
attended  with  great  vexation  to  thofe  who  re- 
ceive and  to  thofe  who  pay  thofe  dues,  and  it 

manifcfi:ly 
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:-nr.nifeftly  tends  to  obftruft  and  defeat  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Parochial  C  lerg\'  to  be  ufeful  in 
their  refpeclive  ftations.  Whenever  our  Church 
Syftem,  therefore,  fliall  undergo  a  revifion,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  inconvenient  kind  of 
provifion  for  the  Clergy  will  be  changed  for 
another  that  is  more  unexceptionable.  And  if  a 
valuation  of  the  Tithes,  payable  to  the  Clergy 
throughout  England,  v/erc  made  under  due  au- 
thority, on  an  average  of  their  value  for  the 
three  laft  years,  and  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  the  fame  term  v/cre  fettled  in  a  fimilar  m.an- 
ner,  it  appears  that  a  full  and  proper  equivalent 
for  the  Tithes  to  be  aboliflicd  might  be  obtained 
for  each  incumbent,  in  the  ftiape  of  Corn-Rents, 
payable  out  of  thofe  lands  v.-hich  are  now  charg- 
ed  with  the  payment  of  Tithes;  the  Corn-Rents 
to  be  levied  as  the  Poor's  Rates  are  collected, 
but  by  a  feparate  afleffmcnt ;  and  the  quarterly 
payment  of  thefe  rents  in  four  equal  funis  to  be 
enforced  in  the  fame  fum.mary  m.anner.  By 
fuch  regulations  a  provifion  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy  would  be  eftablilhed,  whicli 
would  be  adequate,  permanent,  and  not  liable  to 
fmk  or  rife  with  every  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
money  :  and  thus  the  ilrife  and  litigation  which 
too  frequently  arife  between  the  Paftors  and 
their  Parifhioners,  refpcifting  their  prefent  dues, 
vv'ould  be  totally  cxtinguifhed;  they  would  learn 
to  confider  each,  other  as  friends,  whofe  interefl: 
was  always  the  fame;  mutual  gGod;wi!l  and  har- 
mony 
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mony  would  fubfift  between  them  with  fewei* 
Interruptions;  and  the  great  buli^iefs  of  Religion 
would  be  more  fuccefsfully  advanced.  In  a  po- 
litical view,  the  beneiits  of  the  change,  as  tend- 
ing to  promote  a  more  fkilful  and  extenfive  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  and  an  increafe  of  popu- 
lation, are  too  apparent  to  need  any  illuftration. 
A  Reformation  of  our  Church,  efi'ecled  on 
thefe  principles  of  moderation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance, would  neither  condemn  any  man's 
tenets  nor  impofe  them  on  others,  it  v.'ould  not 
alter  the  ftandard  of  our  Religious  Opinions, 
nor  vary  the  general  tenor  of  Public  Worfliip, 
it  would  not  tend  to  unhinge  the  Conflitution,  by 
weakening  the  juft  authority  of  the  Ariflocracy; 
it  would  have  a  different  confequence ;  by  pu- 
rifying the  hierarchical  part  of  it,  and  remov- 
ing thofe  fufpicions  of  undue  influence  which 
now  difcredit  the  Epifcopal  Bench,  it  would 
tend  to  fortify  the  Conflitution,  and  add  frefh 
reputation  to  the  Houfc  of  Lords.  It  would 
not  affedl  the  property  of  any  Churchman  nov/ 
poffeffing  benefices  ;  it  would  eftablifli  the  pro- 
pofed  alterations  in  the  diftribution  of  the  Re- 
venues of  the  Church  gradually,  and  as  vacan- 
cies miglit  be  opened  by  death  or  promotion. 
And  having  fixed  for  the  Pariih  Clergy  a  mode 
of  provifion,  which  v.'ould  be  adequate,  perma- 
nent, and  free  from  that  frequent  litigation  to 
which  their  prefent  property  is  fubjcct:  and 
having  alfo  fecured  their  habitual  refidence  in 
their  refpeclive  pariflies ;  it  would  at  once  pro- 
mote 
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ftiote  the  comfort  of  the  Clergy  and  their  Peo- 
ple ;  and  at  the  fame  time  advance  the  interefts 
of  Religion  and  the  political  welfare  of  the  State. 
That  an  Ecclefiaftical  Reformation,  con- 
du<5i:ed  on  thefe  principles  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, would  fatisfy  all  who  are  now  difla" 
tisfied  within  the  Church  and  without  it,  I 
am  far  frOm  meaning  to  aflert,  for  no  poffible 
meafure  of  human  power  and  wifdom  could 
produce  that  miraculous  effect ;  but  it  would 
fatisfy  many  wife  and  confcientious  Church- 
men ;  it  would  reconcile  many  rational  and 
moderate  Diffenters  ;  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
prevent  the  future  defeftion  of  Good  Men  from 
the  National  Church ;  and  if  fome  able  Men 
fhould  ftill  continue  to  think  their  mode  of  in- 
ilruclion  by  unendowed  Teachers  of  Religion, 
not  only  preferable  to  the  Public  Syftcm,  but 
alone  unexceptionably  proper,  and  fit  in  thefe 
times  to  be  adopted,  ftill  I  am  pei"fuaded  they 
would  rejoice  to  behold  the  Caufe  of  Religion 
promoted  more  fuccefsfully  by  the  National 
Clergy,  under  thefe  regulations  of  the  Church, 
although  the  diligence  and  fuccefs  of  the  Clergy 
might  poflibly  for  a  time  reduce  their  notion  of 
the  impropriety  of  any  Public  Eftablifliments  of 
Religion  to  an  unco^ftquential  fingularity  of 
opinion. 

It  vv'ill  be  objefted,  undoubtedly,  that  INNO- 
VATIONS are  dangerous;  for  this  has  been  the 
perpetual  obftacle  to  every  improvement;  and  if 

the 
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the  objection  had  not  been  very  frequently 
over-ruled.  Mankind,  inftead  of  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  attaining  the 
dignity  of  rational  and  religious  Agents,  muft 
have  continued  ftill  in  their  favage  ftate,  wan- 
dering among  the  woods  as  wild  as  the  beafts 
with  whom  they  were  furrounded.  The  al- 
leged danger  of  Innovation,  therefore,  when 
deftitute  of  any  apparent  probability  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  change  propofed,  can  only 
be  deemed  the  vague  furmife  of  an  imaginary 
fear,  the  contempt  of  wife  men,  and  the  bug- 
bear of  fools  alone. 

But  it  will  be  obferved,  that  Innovations  in 
matters  appertaining  to  Religion  arc  always  at- 
tended with  peculiar  danger ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
few  inftances  have  occurred  of  a  coniiderable 
change  effected  in  the  Religion  of  any  Country, 
without  producing  Commotion,  and  even  Re- 
volution in  the  State.  If  this  is  a  valid  objec- 
tion to  any  improvement  in  our  Religious  Inlli- 
tutions  at  prefent,  it  was  a  valid  objedion  in 
the  days  of  Luther,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
Chriftianity.  Many  perfecutions  and  many  ca- 
lamitous viciffitudes  of  fortune  were  endured, 
by  the  Primitive  Chriftians,  for  three  centuries 
before  their  Religion  became  the  Eftabliflied 
Faith  of  the  Roman  Empire :  and  in  modern 
times,  the  Reformation  of  the  abufes  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  convulfed  all  Europe  for  ages. 
But  each  of  thefe  innovations,  ib  highly  bene- 
G  ficial 
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ficial  to  Mankind,  was  fatal  to  the  ancient  Reli- 
gion of  thofe  refpeftive  ages.  Long  eftablifhed 
practices  were  condemned,  deep-rooted  preju«- 
dices  were  reprobated  by  the  firft  Preachers  of 
the  Gofpel,  and  their  Succeflbrs  the  Minifters 
of  Proteftantifm.  After  a  long  and  violent 
ftruggle,  Paganifm  firft,  and  Popery  afterwards, 
were  vanquiflied  by  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  ; 
and  the  fuccefsful  Innovators,  in  each  inftance, 
took  pofleflion  of  thofe  Temples,  from  which, 
by  the  force  of  reafon  and  argument,  they  had 
driven  their  Adverfaries. 

But  no  fimilar  events  are  now  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  propofed  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  improvements  fug- 
gefted,  as  they  would  be  beyond  comparifon 
lefs  beneficial  than  the  two  great  Innovations 
juft  mentioned,  fo  they  would  be  lefs  hoftile  to 
the  ancient  fyftem  which  they  are  calculated  not 
to  deftrpy  but  to  reform.  The  changes  are  pro- 
pofed not  by  the  Adverfaries  of  the  Church,  but 
by  Churchmen,  jealous  of  her  honour  and  anxi- 
ous for  her  welfare ;  and  if  acceded  to,  they 
would  be  not  the  humiliating  terms  impofed  by 
a  viftorious  foe,  but  wife  and  feafonable  con- 
ceffions,  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of 
friends  for  the  fake  of  general  conciliation. — 
Tlie  propofitions  contain  nothing  harfli,  or  ex- 
clufive,  nothing  injurious  to  the  prefent  Clerg)'-, 
or  tending  to  alter  the  Form  of  Government 
either  in  Church  or  State :    If  there  is  candour, 

equity, 
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equity,  or  prudence,  in  the  great  Body  of  our 
Churchmen,  a  Reformation  thus  adopted,  to 
heal  divifionsj  and  to  comprehend  and  unite 
in  one  Society,  Chridians  of  various  uneffential 
opinions,  could  produce  nothing  like  Commo- 
tion or  Revolution :  in  a  political  view  it  would 
be  a  harmlefs,  pacific,  and  even  an  advantage- 
ous change  ;  and  its  confequences  refpedino' 
Morals  and  Religion  would  be  truly  falutary  to 
the  Community. 

On  this  brief  confideration  of  the  firft  part  of 
my  fubject,  it  feems  evident  that  no  peculiarity 
of  Religious  Opinion  which  Dr.  Price  had,  or 
could  have  adopted,  ought  to  have  excluded 
him  from  the  Common  Rights  of  Citizens,  or 
fubjefted  him  to  any  legal  reproach  ;  and  that 
from  the  repeal  of  thofe  ftatutcs,  under  which 
fuch  worthy  Men  have  long  endured  unmerited 
difgrace,  no  confequence  with  any  appearance 
of  probability  can  be  expefted  to  refult,  v/hich 
would  not  be  conducive  to  piety  and  virtue, 
and  alike  beneficial  to  the  State  and  to  the 
National  Church.  Let  us  proceed  to  confider 
his  political  herefies,  as  by  fome  they  are 
thought ;  and  to  inquire  whether  in  this  view 
of  his  characfler,  he  were  not  equally  capable  of 
exculpation,  and  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  fame  complete  abfolution. 

It  is  true,  that  Dr.  Price  did  not  fcruple  to 

declare  his  opinion,  that  the  Conftitution  of 

England  is  deformed  by  many  abufes  ;  that  the 
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People  are  mocked  with  a  mere  fliadow  of  Re- 
prefentation ;  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
funk  in  the  groffeft  corruption.  He  was  among 
the  foremoft  to  convey  thefe  fentiments  to  the 
Public,  in  M'arm  and  indignant  language ;  and 
his  ftrenuous  zeal  contributed  greatly  to  animate 
the  Popular  Meetings,  and  encourage  their  Re- 
folution  to  attempt  the  Reformation  of  Par- 
liament. If  thefe  were  errors  of  a  pernicious 
tendency,  and  proofs  of  a  feditious  turbulence  of 
difpofition,  feme  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  of 
this  Country,  as  they  have  ufually  been  efteem- 
cd,  have  fallen  into  the  fame  errors,  and  have  . 
manifeftcd  a  fimilar  difpofition.  Of  the  diftin- 
guifhed  fenators  alluded  to,  the  name  of  one 
only  fliall  be  produced ;  but  that  a  name  which 
the  accufer  of  Price  once  highly  refpecled.  If 
his  fentiments  of  Sir  George  Savile  have  been 
changed,  the  impartial  public  has  not  ceafed  to 
revere  him  as  a  patriot  of  more  unfullicd  honour 
than  any  other  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  his  aim,  indifputably,  not  to  de- 
flroy  the  C  onftitution,  but  to  remove  its  abufes, 
to  correcl  its  imperfections,  and  thus  to  aug- 
ment the  happinefs  of  millions  who  live  under 
its  protection.  Will  candour  then  or  will 
juftice  permit  us  to  fuppofe  that  Price  did  not 
aft  with  the  fame  benevolent  view  ?  Or  are 
fentiments  and  conduct,  which  are  innocent 
and  even  laudable  in  Savile,  feditious  and  cri- 
minal  when   adopted   by  Price  ?, —  Refpeding 

the 
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tlie  corruption  of  Parliament,  and  tlic  decayed 
jftatc  of  our  Conftitution,  their  opinions,  their 
language,  and  their  conduct  were  limilar. — 
With  the  reputation  of  Price,  as  a  Political  Re- 
former, that  of  Savile  is  intimately  connected. 
Calumny  may  wifli  to  feparate  the  Phiiofophcr, 
whom  flie  hates,  from  the  Patriot  whom  flie 
\vould  fear  directly  to  attack.  But  fhe  cannot 
difunitc  thefe  excellent  Citizens,  and  prefent 
them  in  a  different  point  of  view  ;  fhe  is  unable 
to  feiecl  the  objeft  of  her  malice,  and  flioot  her 
envenomed  arrow  at  him,  without  hazard  to 
the  other  ;  the  fhaft  which  wounds  the  reputa- 
tion of  Price,  mull  injure  the  fame  of  Saviic  ; 
and  when  our  incomparable  Patriot  receives  the 
praifc  which  his  Benevolence  and  Public  Spirit 
juftly  deferve,  Price  muft  be  intitled  to  fhare 
the  commendation  with  him. 

But  I  fhall  not  content  myfelf  with  having 
flieltered  the  Political  conduft  of  Dr.  Price, 
under  the  example  of  Sir  George  Savile  ;  his 
exertions  to  promote  the  Reltoration  of  our 
Conftitution,  may  be  defended  in  a  way  that  is 
more  becomiiig  the  dignity  of  his  much  injured 
character.  Let  it  be  confidcred  then,  that  men 
do  not  attempt  to  correct  and  improve  what 
they  wifh  to  deftroy ;  that  a  itrong  difap- 
probation  of  a  body  of  National  Reprefenta- 
tives  returned  by  the  little,  venal,  and  enflaved 
Boroughs,  and  the  corrupt  and  factious  ftate 
of  Parliament  which  is  the  necefTary  confequence, 

may 
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may.  well  confift  with  a  decided  approbation  of 
the  general  frame  of  our  Government ;  that  he 
bell  proves  his  attachment  to  the  Conftitution, 
not  who  defends  with  blind  or  felfifii  zeal  every 
defecl  which  time,  or  fraud,  or  mifguided 
authority  may  have  introduced ;  but  he  who 
wiflies  to  preferve  the  ancient  foundations  un. 
touched,  and  the  general  plan  unaltered  ;  yet 
endeavours  to  remove  the  blemiflies  which  dif- 
grace  the  venerable  ftruclure  ;  to  repair  what 
age  has  injured,  to  fupply  what  experience  has 
proved  to  be  deficient  ;  and  to  compel  the  fubtle 
thief,  or  more  audacious  robber,  to  reftore  what 
each  may  have  purloined  or  plundered ;  that 
the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the  Fabric  may  thus 
be  completed.  And  when  this  is  done,  or 
attempted  in  a  regular  way,  by  means  unex- 
ceptionably  legal,  it  is  not  on  fuch  ground,  that 
the  charge  of  dilloyalty  or  fcdition  can  be  fup- 
ported. 

But  Dr.  Price  admired  the  Conftitution  of  the 
American  Republic,  and  exulted  at  the  fuccefs 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  from  thefe  ad- 
mitted facts  it  was  inferred,  and  prefled  with  the 
utmoft  oratorial  vehemence,  that  he  was  crimi- 
nally partial  to  the  Governments  of  France  and 
America,  that  he  was  hoftilc  to  the  Conftitution 
of  England,  that  he  aimed  at  the  introduction  of 
a  Republic  in  this  Country,  that  he  was  a  bad 
Man,  a  bad  Citizen,  and  a  dangerous  Innovator, 
and  juftly  merited  the  joint  punifliment  of  pri- 
vate 
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vate  cetifure  and  that  legal  difgrace  which  the 
laws  already  had  inflifted  upon  him. 

Such  was  the  thin  dilguife  afiumed  by  fpiri- 
tual  perfecution ;  fuch  the  poor  pretence  thrown 
over  the  real  wifli  of  the  enemies  of  Liberty  to 
introduce  or  extend  a  fyftem  of  political  intoler- 
ance, which  happily  is  at  prefent  little,  If  at  all, 
known  among  us.  But  furcly  it  is  an  artifice 
unworthy  that  plain  fincerity  which  beft  be- 
comes the  Legiflature  of  a  great  Country  to  efta- 
blifli,  or  preferve  a  Religious  Teft,  not  with  a 
view  to  reprefs  any  particular  feci  or  doftrine  of 
Religion,  but  indirectly  to  difcourage  fome  of- 
fenfive  peculiarity  of  political  opinion.  The 
rule  from  which  a  Legiflature  fhould  never  de- 
part, is  to  adopt  no  purpofe  which  is  unfit  to  be 
avowed,  and  having  adopted  fit  purpofes,  to 
purfue  them  by  plain  and  direft  methods.  To 
fupport  the  Sacramental  Teft,  becaufe  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  convenient  inftrument  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  Republican  Principles,  is  to  au- 
thorife  Intolerance  in  the  Church,  that  the  Civil 
Government  may  be  enabled,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  practice  indireftly  that  political  Intolerance 
which  the  law  does  not  direclly  admit ;  it  is  to 
eftablilh  a  profanation  of  a  Holy  Rite  of  Reli- 
gion, oftenfibly  to  give  the  National  Religion 
an  unwarrantable  fupport,  but,  in  fact,  to  dif- 
courage poUtical  fpeculation,  and  to  maintain 
the  Conftitution  by  means  which  it  difclaims, 
by  cunning,   indiredl  and  injurious  methods, 

by 
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by  the  opprefllbn  of  real  innocenee,  •  and  the 
punifhment  of  a  factitious  offence,  which  the 
Legiflature  has  hot  thought  fit  fpecifically,  and 
with  due  precifion,  to  define. 

It  has  been  already  proved,  that  no  limitation 
on  the  exercife  of  our  rational  faculties  can  be 
beneficial  to  Mankind;  that  political  fpeculation 
as  well  as  religious  difquifition  ought  to  be  per- 
feclly  unreftrained;  that  free  examination  alone 
can  check  the  growth  of  abufes,  either  in  thofc 
Inftitutions  which  are  of  the  higheft  importance, 
or  in  thole  which  arc  of  a  fubordinate  rank,  and 
that  alone  can  fecure  to  Society  the  progreffive 
improvement  in  all  its  eftablifliments  of  which 
it  is  capable,  from  the  increafing  exertions  of 
induftry,  the  more  general  diffufion  of  property, 
and  the  gradual  advancement  of  the  human  cha- 
raciier,  in  knowledge,  in  civility,  in  the  love  of 
order,  jufuce,  and  rational  liberty.  Fortunately 
for  this  Country,  the  State  has  been  lefs  jealous 
than  the  Church ;  and  though  reftraints  have 
been  unjuftly  impofed  on  religious  difquifition, 
the  right  of  political  fpeculation  remains  in  a 
great  iiKafure  unabridged.  In  this  rcfpect,  the 
Tell  Laws  operate  only  incidentally,  and  as  it 
were  by  chance ;  and  the  lav>'s  enacted  to  fup- 
port  the  exclufion  of  the  Stuart  Family  from  the 
Throne  of  England,  can  produce  their  effect 
only  on  thofe  Men,  who,  with  Mr.  Burke,  deny 
the  power  of  Parliament  as  the  Agents  of  the 
Nation,  to  regulate  or  in  any  manner  to  alter 
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th(i  fuccefllon  to  the  Throne.  But  queftions 
have  arifen,  Vt'hether  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
a  fair  Reprefentative  of  the  People;  whether 
the  Houfe  of  Peers  might  not  better  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  its  InftitutiOn,  if  no  tranflation  of 
Bifhops  were  allowed ;  whether  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  is  not  too  gfeat,  even  after  all  the 
rcdudiions  which  it  has  Undergone  fince  the 
clofe  of  Lord  North's  Adminiflration.  On  thefe 
fubjeds,  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  exifting 
lav/  according  to  which  in  its  plain  and  direft 
meaning  the  moll  eccentric  opinion  can  be  pu- 
niflied. 

Thefe  are  fubjeclrs  on  which  difcuflion  is  un- 
derftood  to  be  free,  and  fome  of  the  wifefl  Men 
this  Country  ever  produced,  in  all  thefe  refpefts, 
have  pronounced  our  Conftitution  faulty.  That 
in  them  all  it  is  faulty,  in  fome  degree,  is  per- 
haps indifputable;  but  to  what  extent  of  danger 
thefe  abufes  expofe  the  Community,  opinions 
hiay  vary :  v.'hcther  the  Conftitution  ought  to 
undergo  a  more  or  a  lefs  extenfive  Reforma- 
tion, whether  it  ought,  v/ith  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, to  be  fupported  and  to  remain  wholly  un- 
reformed,  or  the  political  ftrucfture  is  too  far 
decayed  to  admit  repair,  and  ought  to  be  taken 
down  and  modelled  anev/ ;  thefe  are  queftions 
which  feem  to  be  left  open  to  the  difcretion  of 
each  Difquifttor ;  refpecting  them  no  line  has 
been  plainly  drawn  by  the  laws,  bevond  v/hich" 
political  criticifm  fhall  not  be  allov/ed  to  pals, 
K  nor 
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nor  has  any  clear  criterion  been  fixed,  by  v.'lileh 
the  zeal  of  Public  Spirit  may  be  dillinguiflied, 
in  a  legal  view,  from  the  temerity  of  rafli  Inno- 
vation. It  v/culd  indeed  be  difEcult,  if  not  im- 
poflible,  by  any  previous  definition,  to  afcertain 
the  limits  within  which  fpeculation  on  conftitu- 
tional  fubjects  ought  to  be  confined  ;  the  rc- 
flriclion  would  be  alike  contradiclory  to  the 
principles  of  the  C.onftitution,  and  incompatible 
with  the  interefl:s  of  the  Community. 

Political  BigotSj  however,  and  Impoflors  in 
the  State,  like  thoie  in  the  Church,  may  wifh  to 
fupprefs  this  freedom  of  difquifition ;  and  to  ob- 
tain a  new,  or  a  more  extenfive  cede  of  political 
perfecution.  But  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
adverfe  to  every  fpecies  of  Intolerance  ;  and 
ariftocratical  ivlen  mufl:  defpair  to  effecl:  that  ex- 
tenfion  in  any  direclion.  And  yet,  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  they  feem  not  unwilling  to  lia^iard 
the  moft  unufual  ftretches  of  Parliamentary 
Pov/er,  to  puniGi  the  cxprcflion  of  bold  but  un- 
deniable truth?.  When  a  Petition  was  prefcntcd, 
in  the  laft  Sefiion,  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
complaining  of  great  abufes  in  the  late  election 
for  Weftminilcr,  almoft  in  the  very  terms  ufcd 
by  Sir  George  Savilc,  on  the  general  fubjcct  of 
our  Septennial  Fairs  or  Markets,  in  his  Addrcfs 
to  his  Conftituents,  the  unwelcome  truths  grated 
on  the  ear  of  Parliament,  and  hardly  could  the 
rage  of  fome  hot  Men  be  kept  within  any  bounds 
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of  prudence  by  the  two  Wifeft  Membei's  of  that 
AfTetnbly.  But  for  their  judicious  intcrpofition, 
a  few  truths  ftrongly  cxprefl'ed,  and  foniewhat 
too  bluntly  addrcffcd  toParliamerttjby  the  hally 
refentment  of  feme  intemperate  Men,  lYii^ht 
liave  been  produci:ive  of  the  moft  pernicious 
confequences. 

But  a  foreigner,  by  his  repeated  attacks  upon 
our  Conftitulion,  has  given  more  fcrious  occ?.- 
fion  to  Government,  to  exercife  their  difpofiticn 
to  forbearance.  I  trufl  they  have  refolved  to 
pafs  by  the  Author  of  the  bo6k  alluded  to,  v/ith- 
out  any  legal  animadverfion ;  for  in  foch  cafe.", 
legal  animadverfion  muft  be  unfafe,  or  it  muft 
be  unneceflary. 

If  the  Rights  of  Man  had  been  a  book  feebly 
written,  it  would  be  folly,  for  it  is  needlefs  to 
infnl  on  any  ftronger  objedion,  to  drag  the.Au- 
thor  and  his  impotent  malice  into  general  notice 
by  profecutiori.  But  it  is  a  book  ably  and  for- 
cibly Written,  though  neither  with  candour  not' 
wifdom.  In  that  piece,  Mr.  Payne  attempts  to 
depreciate  the  Conllitution,  or  as  he  chufcs  to 
terni  it  the  Government  of  England,  by  painting 
its"  inconveniences  and  defefts  in  the  ftrongeft 
colours,  while  its  prefent  advantages  and  the 
capability  o^  its  receiving  in  a  fafc  and  regular 
manner,  the  higheft  future  improvements  are 
artfully  thrown  out  of  fight :  He  fupports  the 
doctrine  of  Rdpublicanifm,  with  an  enthufiaftic 
zeal,  with  an  impofing  confidence,  and  with  rea- 
H  2  foninf^ 
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fpning  often  fpecious,  and  always  daring ;  {omt 
truths  are  interfperfgd  among  iliany  fallacies 
and  mifreprcfentations,  and  a  vein  of  coarfe, 
but  flrongly  farcaftic  wit  runs  through  and 
clumfily  enlivens  the  wholp.  His  Counfel,  to 
break  up  and  deftroy  the  noble  fabric  of  our 
Conftitution,  and  rebuild  a  new  political  edifice 
pn  tlie  plans  of  America,  feems  to  be  conveyed 
in  the  mofl  dangerous  fhape,  and  far  more  likely 
to  make  an  impreffion  on  thofe,  to  whom  it  is 
chiefly  addrefled,  than  if  it  had  been  delivered 
in  a  more  claffical  compofition,  in  which  more 
attention  had  been  employed  to  avoid  the  grofT- 
nefs  of  indecent  language,  and  more  folicitude 
difplayed  to  fhun  whatever  might  tend  to  ex- 
cite the  lowcft  clafies  of  the  People  to  ads  of 
violence  apd  injuflice.  Byt  mifchievous  as  the 
cffecls  of  that  book  may  bc^  they  cannot  be  ftopt 
by  profccution  ;  the  attempt  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  danger.  If  no  law  has  been  provided 
by  the  Legiflature  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
purpofc  of  protecting  by  penal  fanclions,  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  our  Conftitution;  no  attempt, 
by  any  forced  conftructions  of  law  to  punifli  the 
Adverfary  of  qur  Conftitution,  can  be  with  rea- 
fbn  apprehended  from  the  virtue  ^nd  wifdoin  of 
thofe  Men  who  compofc  a  majority  of  the  Ca- 
binet. But  if  any  penal  ftatutc  actually  does 
exift  according  to  the  direct  meaning  of  which, 
though  hitherto  mifunderftood,  his  vifulent  ca- 
vils, at  the  frame  of  our  Government,  can  be 
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confidered  as  crimes,  and  the  Caviller  himfelf  be 
lUbjecled  to  punifliment,  it  appears  that  fuch  a 
law  would  be  much  more  fit  to  be  repealed  than 
to  be  executed.  For  the  right  of  intellcdual 
freedcm  ought  not  to  be  violated,  to  prevent 
any  occafional  inconvenience  from  the  abuiivc 
exercife  of  that  right ;  the  violation  is  always 
odious,  and  in  the  prefent  inftance  would  be 
very  impolitic.  Intolerance  in  the  State,  like 
perfecution  in  the  Church,  would  difhonour 
and  weaken  what  it  was  defigned  to  fupport. — 
The  People  cannot  be  compelled  to  love  the 
Conftitution  ;  that  affection  muft  be  voluntary, 
or.it  will  not  be  felt ;  and  it  can  only  be  gene- 
rally felt,  where  happinefs  is  generally  and  fe- 
curely  enjoyed.  During  the  mifcries  of  the 
American  War  no  fymptom  of  difaffeflion  to 
the  Conftitution  appeared  ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
Englifli  nation  remains  ftiil  ftrongly  attached  to 
it.  The  Profelytes  to  republican  notions  are  (sw 
at  prefent,  and  inconfiderable  :  They  probably 
would  be  increqfed  in  number  by  profecution  ; 
but  by  impunity  4  wife  forbearance  will  effeclu- 
3,lly  prevent  any  eventual  danger  from  thei&fpe- 
culations,  provided  the  condition  of  the  People 
bs  rendered  more  eafy  by  the  farther  diminu- 
tion of  their  burthens,  ami  their  wiflics  bo  gra- 
tified by  a  timely  correction  of  thofe  abufes  in 
the  Conftitution,  which  have  been  fo  juftly  com- 
plained of.  By  thcfc  means,  and  by  thefc  means 
jlone,  the  poffiblo  growth  of  a  great  Republican 
Party  in  this  Country  inay  be  prevented  ;   and 
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thofe  feeds  of  diflenti^n,  which  have  been  fo 
widely  diffetninated,  may  he  trampled  tinder 
foot,  with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  by  a  coi^- 
tentcd  and  happy  People. 

To  the  moft  fincere  Friend"?  pf  Public  Free- 
dom in  this  Country,  the  counfel  of  Mr.  Payne 
^p[•)e'ss  ill-timed,  impracticable,  undeiirablc  for' 
England,  and  more  likely  to  retard  than  to  ac- 
celerate the  recovery  of  our  juft  rights;  and  the 
moft  judicious  Supporters  of  French  Liberty 
deem  his  advice  not  lefs  unfeafonable  for  France, 
where  it  is  fitted  to  obftrucl  the  fettlem^nt  of 
the  Country  and  to  prevent  the  fecure  enjoy- 
ment of  Liberty,  under  that  free  Conftitutron 
which  the  National  Aflembly,  with  fo  much  dif- 
ficulty and  hazard,  and  by  fuch  uncommon  ex- 
ertions of  public  fpirit  and  political  wifdom,  had 
achieved  for  the  French  nation. 

If,  therefore,  Dr.  Price  had  concurred  with 
Mr.  Payne,  in  his  wild  project  for  the  univerfal 
cftablifliment  of  Republican  Forms  of  Govern- 
inent ;  if  he  had  afferted  with  him,  that  the 
Englifh  Nation  has  NO  CONSTITUTION,  and 
had  propofcd  an  attempt  not  to  reftore  but  to 
fubvert  what  we  call  our  Conftitution,  that,  after 
the  example  of  America,  a  NEW  Republic 
might  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  6mt  ancient 
Form  of  Government :  I.muft  frankly  own  his 
character  would  Inve  been  undefended,  and  his 
memory  unhonoured  by  iHe'.  I  fliould  not  have 
Queftiorrcd  his  ^rsud  inUgrity ;    I  fhould  have 
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thought  him  unconfcious  of  the  mifchkf  and 
luUery  he  was  promoting  ;  I  fliould  have  con- 
fidcred  him  an  honeft  Enthufiaft,  whofe  imagi- 
nation had  been  heated  by  the  contemplation 
of  great  Revolutions;  as  that  of  Mr.  Payne  may 
have  been  inflamed  with  extraordinary  fervor, 
by  his  having  been  an  a6tor  in  the  Revolution 
of  America.  But  1  am  aware  that  an  honeft 
Enthuhafl;  may  be  a  dangerous  Politician  ;  that 
he  may  propofe  projefts  replete  with  mifchief 
.and  ruin,  and  equally  fatal  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
followers;  to  the  Community,  and  to  the  Caufe 
of  Liberty,  which  he  means  to  ferve. 

But  Dr.  Price  was  a  Patriot  of  a  different 
clafs;  though  perfectly  difmterefted,  he  was  not 
an  enthufiaftic  Politician  ;  though  a/live  and 
public  fpirited,  he  was  cool  and  ratioaal;  though 
ftrongiy  attached  to  Liberty,  he  v/as  prudent  and 
cautious  to  avoid  unnecelfary  danger,  not  to 
himfelf,  but  to  the  PubUc. — When  he  confidered 
the  Hate  of  England,  he  beheld  an  excellent  Con- 
flitution  difgraced  by  corruptions  of  every  fort; 
but  he  faw  too,  that  foraething  more  v/as  left  to 
the  People  than  the  bare  right  ta  peUtion  the  Le- 
^ijlaturc ;  that  the  mafs  of  the  Cqmmunity  v/as 
yet  untainted  by  corruption,  and  zealous  for  Li- 
berty ;  that  in  many  diftri^ls  the  juft  pov/er  of 
the  Conftituent  Body,  to  controul  their  Renre- 
fentatives,  was  ftill  preferved  entire ;  v/hile  feme 
of  the  Peers,  and  many  even  of  thofc  Members 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofc  title  to  fit  in 
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that  Affeir.bly  is  unconftitutional,  difplayed  a 
■generous  zeal  to  deftroy  abufe  and  ufurpation, 
and  reftore  to  the  People  their  ancient  Conftitu- 
tional  Right.  In  thefe  circumftances,  he  faw, 
with  other  Friends  to  Reformation,  no  rcafon 
to  defpair  that  a  reftoration  of  our  ancient  Right 
of  a  full  and  fair  Reprefentation,  v>-ith  triennial 
or  even  annual  eleftions,  might  be  gradually  re- 
covered for  the  nation  by  legal  and  pacific  means. 
As  on  (he  one  hand,  therefore,  he  fcorned 
meanly  to  cheat  his  Countrymen  by  adulating 
their  prejudices,  concealing  the  faults  and  abufes 
of  the  Conftitution,  and  endeavouring  to  lull 
them  into  a  falfe  fecurity,  that  would  have  been 
fatal  to  their  freedom  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
perceiving  that  no  necedlty  for  great  hazards 
csifted,  that  the  alternative  offered  to  us  was, 
not  what  was  prefented  to  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican Nations,  whether  Slavery  or  a  New  Con- 
ftitution was  to  be  chofen  ;  but  whether  a  Civil 
War,  for  the  chance  of  a  Republic,  was  to  be 
preferred  to  the  gradual  melioration  of  our 
mixed  Form  of  Government  by  peaceful  means ; 
he  wifely  preferred  fafe  and  progreffive  im- 
provement to  the  doubtful  event  of  great  but 
hazardous  Revolution. 

And  when  the  Men,  who  promoted  a  Re- 
formation of  the  Conftitution,  were  unfortu- 
nately divided  into  two  diftinft  parties,  one 
of  which  adopted  that  more  moderate  plan  of 
improvements,  which  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  eft- 
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dexvoured  to  eftablifli,  and  tbo  other,  efpouf- 
ing  a  more  extenfive  fyftem  of  RetonTiatitm 
endeavoured  to  reftore  the  right  of  univerfal 
fuffrage,  the  fupport  of  Dr.  Price  was  uni- 
formly and  from  an  early  period  given  to  the 
more  moderate  propofitions.  It  is  impoffible, 
with  the  leaft  appearance  of  .equity  and  rcafon, 
to  impute  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other 
Gentlemen  who  promoted  the  more  extenfive 
plan,  any  undue  partiality  to  republican  fchemes 
of  Government  :  but  it  is  cot  lefs  evidently 
contrary  to  candour  and  juftite,  to  charge  that 
improper  predileAion  on  Men,  .whofe  influence 
in  times  of  much  difcontent  was  conftantly  em- 
ployed to  recommend  to  the-  People  thofe  lefs 
extenfive  demands,  which  appeared  more  likely 
to  be  attained  by  regular.and  pacific  means. 

About  the  fame  time,  when  the  attempt  to 
fei  e  the  Charter  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company, 
,and  to  veft  in  a  Body  of  Commiffioners  the 
-v/hole  civil,  military,  and  commercial  Patron- 
age of  the  Company,  with  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  the  Treafury  of  Bengal,  had  excited 
a  general  apprehenfion  of  danger  to  the  Confti- 
tution,  the  Englifh  Reformers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, exerted  the  utrnoft  zeal  to  preferve  the 
juft  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Whether  thi,s 
alarm  were  ill-founded,  or  otherwife,  is  not  the 
queftion  before  us  ;  it  is  fuffitient  to  obferve, 
that  the  avowed  motive  for  a  vigorous  oppofi- 
tion  to  thjt  meafure  by  the  Aflbciations,  and 
I  parti- 
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particularly  by  the  general  Body  of  the  Dlffent- 
ers,  with  whom  Dr.  Price,  on  this  occafion,  cer- 
tainly concurred  in  fcntiment,  was  their  convic- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  our  limited  Monarchy 
were  endangered  and  ought  to  be  fupported. 
It  is  unreafonable,  it  is  unjuft,  to  condemn  fuch 
Men  as  difloyal  Citizens,  from  a  detached  phrafe 
in  a  fpeculative  Work,  from  an  accidental  ex- 
preflion  of  fervor  at  a  convivial  Meeting,  againft 
the  teftimopy  of  their  general  condud,  and  many 
praftical  proofs  of  their  fincere  and  fettled  wifli, 
not  to  fubvert  but  to  reftore  the  Conftitution. 

Confidered  by  this  candid  rule,  which  is  almoft 
always  the  reafonable  and  the  juft  rule  of  Judg- 
ment, the  condufl  of  Dr.  Price  refpecting  the 
Revolution  in  France  is  free  from  objeftion. 
His  exultation  on  the  eftablilhment  of  French 
Liberty,  was  expreffed  in  unifon  with  the  general 
joy  of  his  Countrymen ;  who  without  any  in- 
vidious reference  to  the  Conftitution  of  England, 
or  any  wilh  to  adopt  the  peculiarities  of  the 
New  Conftitution  of  France,  rejoiced  with  him 
that  the  millions  of  men  who  had  been  Slaves 
in  that  Country,  had  regained  THEIR  NATU- 
RAL RIGHT  TO  BE  i-'REE.  And  furely  it 
is  no  extravagant  compliment  to  his  Political 
Judgment,  to  believe  that  although  he  approved 
the  full  Rcprefentatlon  of  the  People  in  a  fingle 
Chamber  in  that  Country;  in  which  no  heredi- 
tary Chamber  of  Nobles  ever  had  been  known ; 
.yet  he  totally  difapproved  any  defign  to  copy 
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that  example  in  England  ;  where  an  hereditary 
Peerage  has  been  eftablifhed  from  a  very  early 
period  of  our  Government;  and  where  it  is 
fuiEciently  evident  that  in  the  prefent  circum- 
iiances  of  the  Country,  fuch  a  change  in  our 
Legiflature  would  be  at  once  impradicable  and 
undefirable. 

And  with  refpecl  to  the  American  Republic 
he  may  have  thought  very  confiftently,  that  it 
was  a  Form  of  Government  admirably  adapted 
to  the  circumftances  of  that  Country  at  the 
time  when  the  Revolution  was  efFecled,  and 
yet  very  unfit  to  be  introduced  in  this  Country, 
which  is  in  many  important  refpeds  circum- 
ftanced  in  a  manner  that  is  widely  different. — 
He  may  have  contemplated  with  pleafure  that 
equality  in  the  diftribution  of  property  which 
has  happily  taken  place  in  America,  and  the  con- 
fequent  equality  of  ranks  and  privileges  which 
the  Citizens  there  enjoy  ;  he  may  have  exprefled 
a  mixed  furprize  and  approbation  of  the  humble 
port  of  Government  in  that  Country  and  the 
cheap  espencc  at  which  it  is  fupported,  when 
compared  with  the  lofty  and  expenfive  gran- 
deur of  our  European  Courts  ;  and  yet  on  conii- 
dering  his  general  conducl  no  reafon  may  be 
found  to  doubt  that  he  approved  the  Monar- 
chical part  of  our  Government ;  and  even  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  the  other  great  and  en- 
lightened Nation  of  Europe,  when  with  con- 
fummate  prudence  in  the  moment  of  emancipa- 
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tton  they  fefolved  ftiU  to  retain  the  Monarchy 
of  France. 

But  Dr.  Price  deemed  the  condition  of  the 
Citizens  of  America  preferable  to  that  of  the 
fubjecls  of  Great-Britain.  And  who  that  is  a- 
capable  Judge  will  deny  it  ?  By  the  generous 
treatment  of  Great  Britain  for  ages  before  the 
unhappy  quarrel,  the  inhabitants  of  America  had 
been  enabled  to  place  themfelves  in  a  fituatic«i 
more  fortunate  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
Nation  in  the  World.  They  now  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  Civilized  Society,  without  its  cor- 
ruptions ;  they  have  the  advantage  of  an  equal 
diftributiori  of  property,  without  the  ufual  Li- 
cence and  tumult  of  Democratic  States:  for  a  po- 
pulation increafing  with  a  rapidity  unprects 
dented  in  any  other  Country  they  have  an  extent 
of  territory  amply  adequate  for  ages  to  come  ; 
almoft  totally  exempt  from  taxes  they  fupport 
their  Government  with  the  frugality  of  a  little 
Swifs Republic,  and  yet  have  acquired  the  weight 
and  confequence  of  a  confiderable  State,  foon 
to  rank  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  firft 
Empires  in  the  world.  But  could  Britain  attain 
that  enviable  degree  of  happinefs,  merely  by 
.idbpting  the  American  Forni  of  Governmetit  ? 
No,  certainly ;  Avere  this  adoption  praclieable, 
which  undoubtedly  it  is  not,  yet  unlefs  a  fur.i- 
larity  in  all  the  other  circiimftances  could  bt  ob- 
tained, a  fimilar  Form  of  Govcrment  would  not 
confer  equal  happinefs ;  it  is  much  more  proba- 
ble 
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ble  that  it  \Vould  create  greater  inconveniences 
than  thofe  v/hich  are  at  prelent  complained  of. 
But  though  this  probably  was  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Price,  yet,  when  he  furveyed  the  diflerent 
circumftances  in  each  Country,  and  the  diiferent 
Governments  correfponding  with  thcfe  circum- 
ftances  which  had  been  ellablifhed  in  America, 
and  Britain,  and  compared  the  degree  of  feHcity, 
which,  under  thefe  diffimilar  Inftitutions,  v/as 
enjoyed  in  each  Community  rerpecli\  ely,  he 
weighed  their  merits  with  the  impartiality  of 
a  Philofopher,  and  gave  fuperior  praife  where 
fuperior  happinefs  was  found  to  be  produced. 
Is  this  a  liberty  of  fpeculation  not  to  be  endured 
in  England  ?  It  is  not  a  greater  liberty  than  has 
been  allowed  in  France,  before  the  Revolution, 
under  a  Government  then  thought  lefs  indul- 
gent than  our  own. 

.  The  Accufer  of  Price  extols,  v/ith  juftice,  the 
political  writings  of  Montefquieu  ;  and  cites, 
Vv'ith  peculiar  applaufe,  his  enthuHaftic  praifes  of 
the  Conftitution  of  England.  And  yet  let  me 
aOc,  by  what  flaviih  adherent  of  Defpotifm,  in 
France,  has  Montefquieu  been  cenfured,  for  this 
partiality  to  our  limited  Monarchy,  as  an  evil 
fubjccl,  and  difaftefted  to  that  abfolute  Govern- 
ment under  which  he  dared  to  avow  thefe  s;e- 
nerous  fentiments  ?  Or  what  good  reafon  can 
be  given,  why  the  venerabls  Price  ihould  not 
be  treated  with  equal  candour  ?.nd  refpecl  as 
Montefeuieu  himfeif  ?  What  has  ilit  EnslUhDi- 
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vine  done,  more  than  the  French  Lawyer,  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  degraded  from  the  clafe 
of  thofe  true  Patriots,  who  have  laboured  at 
once  to  promote  the  Uberties  and  to  preferve 
the  peace  of  their  Country  ?  Montefquieu  faw 
that  the  introduftion  of  Political  Liberty  into 
France,  in  his  time,  was  impofllble.  He  fub- 
mitted  to  the  mild  and  mitigated  Defpotifm 
of  Louis  XV.  but  he  taught  his  Countrymen 
thofe  leiTons  of  Pubhc  Freedom  and  Happinefs, 
which  gradually  prepared  them,  in  the  next 
age,  to  overthrow  their  defpotic  Government, 
and  to  eftabhfh  a  fyftem  of  PoHtical  Liberty 
under  a  limited  Monarch.  Price  faw  the  hap- 
pier  ftate  of  Mankind  in  thofe  Countries,  where 
fimple  manners  and  a  general  equality  of  pro- 
perty admitted  a  Republican  Form  of  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  knew  that,  in  his  time,  the  Efta- 
blilhment  of  a  Repubhc  in  England  was  im- 
practicable,  that  it  was  a  mode  of  Government 
unfuitable  to  the  very  unequal  diftribution  of  our 
property,  contrary  to  the  general  fcntiments  of 
the  nation,  and  ill-adapted  to  conduct  the  politi- 
cal bufinefs  of  our  widely  extended  Empire.  In 
thefe  circumftanccs  he  did  what  a  wife  and  good 
Man  ought  to  have  done  ;  he  owned  the  fupe- 
rior  happinefs  enjoyed  under  the  more  popular 
and  lefs  expenfive  Government  of  America ; 
but  he  zealoufly  promoted  that  moderate  cor- 
rection of  abufes,  in  the  frame  and  duration  of 
our  Parliaments,  which  alone  can  prevent  future 
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convulfions  in  England,  and  perpetuate  our  pre- 
fent  form  of  limited  Monarchy. 

In  his  preface  to  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  Montef- 
quieu  fays,  "  Plato  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was 
born  in  the  fame  age  with  Socrates;  and  I  thank 
Heaven  that  I  was  born  a  fubjeft  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France."  Dr.  Price  might  have  adopt- 
ed fimilar  language  in  England :  He  did  more ; 
he  afted  up  to  the  fentiment  which  it  expreffes. 
In  the  year  1 780,  he  was  invited  by  the  Congrcfs 
to  go  over  to  America;  he  was  requefted  to  ac- 
cept a  principal  Office  in  the  State,  and  to  lend 
his  affiftance  in  the  eftablifliment  of  a  new  fyftem 
of  Finance,  to  fupport  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  yet,  thus  honourably  requefted 
to  become  a  Citizen,  and  in  fome  meafure  the 
Legiflator  of  the  American  Republic,  he  refufed 
to  quit  his  native  Country,  and  determined 
to  live  and  die  a  fubjecT:  of  the  Monarchy  of 
England. 

Whence  then,  it  may  be  afked,  has  fprung 
that  torrent  of  foul  reproach,  which  has  been 
poured  on  the  head  of  this  amiable  and  difin- 
terefted  Reformer,  and  on  whole  Societies  of 
Men  with  whom  he  had  united  in  the  generous 
purfuit  of  Political  Reformation.  What  could 
provoke  fuch  fierce  animolity,  fuch  infatiable 
malevolence  ;  far  exceeding  the  utmoft  rancour 
of  oppofition,  which  the  Aflbciations  experienced 
during  the  period  of  their  greateft  activity?  Per- 
fonal  enmity,  difappointed  ambition,  the  lofs  of 
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popularity,  and  the  defpair  to  recover  it,  each  of 
thefe  circumftances  may  have  prompted  a  mind 
-naturally  irritable,  to  an  attack  on  a  diftin- 
guiflied  Leader  of  the  Popular  Party ;  whofc 
principles  Mr.  Surke  certainly  never  approved, 
and  by  whofe  oppofition  his  fcheme  of  power 
had  been  not  long  before  defeated.  But  lonie- 
what  more  than  thefe  combined  caufes  fecms 
ftill  to  be  v/anting  to  account  for  thefe  extreme 
hoflilities. 

After  Mr.  Pitt's  motion,  in  the  year  1785,  to 
amend  the  Rcprefentation  of  the  People  in  Par- 
liament, had  been  rejected  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Ariftocracy,  they  feem  to  have  thought  the 
danger  which  had  threateacd  their  ill-acquired 
power  in  the  Dorouglis  was  at  an  end  ;  that  the 
People  who  had  not  fupportcd  v.ith  fufficient 
vigour  the  attempt  to  reftore  the  Conftitution, 
when  the  fatal  effects  of  Corruption  and  Arifto- 
cratical  Ufurpation  had  been  recently  felt,  would 
be  lulled  by  the  ufual  effects  of  Peace  into  a  total 
ncgleft  of  their  Conftitutional  Rights,  till,  by 
their  continued  acquiefcence,  thofe  abufcs  would 
be  confirmed  by  a  prefcriptive  authority,  which 
-would  continually  gain  new  ftrength,  and  which 
no  future  effort  of  the  People  would  be  able  to 
overcome. 

But  in  thefe  flattering  expectations  the  Ari- 
ftocracy were  much  miftaken.  The  Affociatcd 
Bodies,  though  unfuccefsful  in  1785,  were  not 
difpirited  by  their  defeat.     Their  Principles  of 
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Reformation  had  been  adopted  by  a  Minifter 
who  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  Country, 
and  to  whom  the  friends  of  the  Aflbciation  were 
juftly  attached  with  peculiar  warmth.  On  thefc 
Principles,  a  comprehenfive  plan  for  amending 
the  fyflem  of  our  Reprefentation  had  been 
formed  and  propofcd  to  Parliament,  with  every 
advantage  which  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  that 
Minifter  could  bellow.  Repulfed  as  he  was  by 
the  Commons,  it  was  then  evident  that  he  had 
not  wholly  mifcarried.  His  plan  was  approved, 
though  not  adopted ;  it  was  allowed  that  it 
would  form  a  much  better  fyftem  of  Reprefen- 
tation than  the  prefent ;  and  though  Parliament 
had  negatived  the  motion  by  a  great  majority, 
yet  the  meafure  appeared  to  be  rather  poftponed 
than  rejected  by  the  public. 

The  popular  Agents  were  not  then  ftunned 
and  aftonillied  by  the  blow  they  had  received, 
they  did  not  then  defpair  of  final  fuccefs.  They 
knew  their  plan  to  be  moderate,  they  felt  it  to 
be  important,  and  they  truftcd,  that  a  fliort  time 
would  (how  that  the  Rights  and  true  Interefts  of 
the  People  were  better  underft(X)d ;  that  the  ex- 
tent and  danger  of  Eledlion  abufes  and  Parlia- 
mentary Corruption  were  more  clearly  difcern- 
ed;  and  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  a  Public 
Reform.ation  vv-ere  more  generally  felt  by  the 
Community.  And  thefe  expectations  have  not 
been  wholly  difappointed.  Since  that  period, 
the  Aflbciations  have  been  reinforced  by  the 
K  accefilon 
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acceffion  of  many  public-fpirited  and  able  Tnert  ; 
and  new  Affociations  on  fimilar  grounds  have 
been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  in  this  indolent  time  of  Peace,  the  fpirit 
of  Reformation  for  fome  years  has  been  mani- 
feftly  rifmg ;  and  if  the  popular  Party  fhould 
fortunately  add  prudence  equal  to  their  increaf- 
ing  zeal,  fliould  endeavour  to  profit  by  their 
pail  miftakes,  and  avoid  divifions  by  firmly  ad- 
hering to  temperate  propofitions,  it  feems  pro- 
bable that  a  fubflantial  Reformation  of  Parlia- 
ment with  every  public  bleiling  in  its  train  may 
be  accompHfhed  foon,  by  pacific  means,  and  in 
the  regular  courfe  of  Parliamentary  bufmefs. 

It  was  impoflible  that  a  jealous  Ariftocracy 
could  be  inattentive  fpeclators  of  this  alteration 
in  the  mind  of  the  Public.  Undoubtedly,  they 
have  watched  the  progrefs  of  the  fpirit  of  Re- 
formation with  much  and  increafing  anxiety. 
At  firft,  their  fears  for  thole  abufes  in  the  Bo- 
roughs to  which  they  owe  their  unconftitutional 
power,  were  not  excited  in  any  great  degree ;  but 
.at  the  nearer  approach  of  danger,  their  apprehen- 
fions  grew  more  ferious ;  and  what  was  averfion 
to  the  popular  Caufe  before,  was  foon  improved 
into  keen  and  violent  hatred.  At  lafl,  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  a  Legillative  Aflcmbly  in  France 
on  equitable  principles  of  Reprefentation,  the 
exultation  exprcfled  by  the  People  here,  on  the 
fuccefsful  efforts  which  had  been  exerted  to 
emancipate  the  French  nation  j  and  the  appa- 
rent 
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rent  eafe  with  which  a  tranlition  might  be  made 
in  this  Country,  from  admiring  their  Form  of 
Reprefentation  to  improving  our  own,  thefe 
united  circumftances  puflied  their  panic  to  its 
prel'enf  extremity.  From  that  moment,  their 
animofity  no  longer  has  known  any  bounds  of 
juftice,  moderation,  or  prudence  ;  the  PEOPLE 
and  their  juil  Confiitutional  claims  have  been  the 
conftant  obiccis  of  their  unqualified  fcorn  and 
derifion,  their  unmitigated  abhorrence  and  exe- 
cration: and  ftill  in  each  wild  and  moody  change 
of  temper,  thefe  alternate  excelles  of  i  age  and 
ridicule,  of  horror  and  contempt,  have  been  but 
the  varied  expreflions  of  their  FLAR. 

But  there  was  method  in  their  madnefs,  and 
even  their  terror  was  not  without  art  and  cun- 
ning. It  waswcli  imagined, though  the  idea  wants 
the  merit  of  originality,  that  the  i'pirit  of  Bigotr'y 
might  be  oppofed  with  fuccefs  to  the  foirit 
of  Liberty ;  and  that  an  attack  upon  our  Politi- 
cal Reformers  ought  to  begin  V7ith  the  Diflen- 
ters  and  to  be  chiefly  pointed  again  ii;  them  ;  not 
becaufe  they  are  mere  vulnerable  in  any  part  of 
their  Public  condutl  than  their  Ailbciates  ;  biit 
becaule  againft  them  it  would  be  eafy  to  revive 
ancient  jealoufies,  which  for  fome  time  had  ap- 
peared nearly  extincTt ;  to  rouze  the  fears  of 
Churchmen  for  the  fafety  of  the  Bifhops,  and  the 
eftablifhed  Religion;  andby  iniiftingthatp(m•e^- 
ful  body  of  men  againft  the  Promoters  of  Poli- 
tical Reformation  to  fecure  for  one  age  at  Icall, 
K  z  the 
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the  defeat  of  their  defign.  In  the  laft  century, 
a  fimilar  experiment  had  been  tried  with  con- 
fiderable  fuccefs,  againft  the  Government  of 
King  William.  The  Zealots  of  the  Church  were 
then  taught  to  confound  an  attachment  to  Li- 
berty, with  averfion  to  the  National  Religion ; 
to  think  the  Church  was  in  danger,  becaufc 
Perfecution  was  in  fome  degree  reftrained,  and 
to  plot  the  ruin  of  his  Government,  that  the 
Proteftant  Religion  might  be  fafe  under  the 
Protection  of  the  Catholic  James. — In  the  next 
Reign  near  its  clofe,  the  Hereditary  Right  of  the 
Stuarts  was  maintained  by  the  fame  Party,  with 
a  zeal  which  the  Difciples  of  Mr.  Burke  could 
hardly  exceed,  to  prevent  the  fucccflioa  of  the 
Hanoverian  Family,  and  the  fuppofed  unavoid- 
able confequence  of  that  event,  the  deftruclion 
of  the  Church  of  England. — And  now,  after  ex- 
perience has  repeatedly  proved  its  folly  and  in- 
juftice,  the  ancient  cry  has  refumed  frefli  powers 
of  delufion;  the  ixafon  of  the  befotted  multitude 
is  once  more  confounded;  in  the  complete  To- 
leration requefted  by  Diffenters,  they  forefee  the 
overthrow  of  the  Church;  in  the  growing  fpirit 
of  Liberty,  they  dread  hoftility  to  Bifliops  and 
their  Articles,  to  the  dignifyed  folcmnity  of  their 
Cathedral  and  the  pious  fimplicity  ot  their 
Parochial  Worfliip.  Their  zeal  is  again  excited 
for  the  fupprcffion  of  Liberty ;  and  in  their 
Judgm.ent,  the  fafety  of  our  Religion  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  a  Septennial  Parliament, 

and 
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and  the  prefervation  of  the  little  venal  and  en- 
flaved  Boroughs  in  Wiltfliire  and  Cornwall. 

The  time  alfo  for  the  commencement  of  this 
attack  on  the  Reformers  was  fkilfully  chofen. — 
The  partial  difordcvs  which  afflicted  France, 
during  her  ftruggle  for  Freedom,  and  which 
are  perhaps  Infeparable  from  every  great  Revo- 
lution, v/ere  then  at  their  height.  To  a  Rheto- 
rical Writer  thefe  calamities  prefented  an  eafy 
opportunity  to  drefs  \ip  a  train  of  horrible  phan- 
toms, to  affright  his  Readers  ;  and  having  thus 
fubdued  their  terrifyed  imagiiiations,  he  would 
find  it  no  very  difficult  talk  to  confound  in  their 
apprehenlion  peaceful  Reformation,  with  hoifile 
Revolution ;  he  v/ould  be  able  to  pcrfuade  them, 
that  CONSPIRACY  was  at  work  here,  that  a 
daring  f  acTiion  of  Republicans  were  at  the  eve  of 
Infurreclion,  preparing  to  burft  forth,  and  de- 
termined to  involve  their  Country  in  all  the 
miferies  of  Civil  War.  This  advantage  was 
fccn  by  the  Gentleman,  who  is  perhaps  the  moft 
Enthuliailic  Adherent  of  our  Ariftocracy  ;  who 
has  long  been  confidered  as  the  confidential  In- 
terpreter of  their  Sentiments,  the  Dragoman  of 
their  little  Mock  Divan.  He  faw  the  happy  op- 
porttinity,  and  he  fcized  it ;  but  not  without 
fome  prudent  delay  produced  his  Refleclions  ; 
written  in  a  mode  of  eloquence  that  is  impure 
indeed,  and  meretricious  ;  but  not  ill  calculated 
by  rapid  declamation,  and  fplcndid  imagery  to 
furprife  and  feduce  the  Public  opinion.  By  his 
vciicment  harangues  in  Favliament  againll  the 
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repeal  of  the  Tefl:  Acl,  the  minds  of  zealous 
Churchmen  had  been  duly  prepared  to  receive 
the  intended  impreflion. — By  this  more  vehe- 
ment PubUcation,  the  fears,  the  rage,  and  all  tlie 
holy  antipathies  of  our  Zealots  were  increafed 
to  an  extravagant  degree  ;  the  moft  odious  and 
chimerical  fufpicions  were  widely  fpread  and 
received  with  implicit  credulity  ;  the  bigotry  of 
the  great  vulgar,  and  the  fmall,  was  thoroughly 
inflamed;  and  Intolerance  was  ftimulated  by 
the  felf-vaunted  Friend  of  Toleration,  to  repeat 
at  Birmingham  the  fame  horrid  excefles,  which 
at  the  inftigation  of  a  wild  Fanatic  in  1780,  had 
convulfed  the  Empire,  and  nearly  confumed  the 
Capital. 

But  in  a  Country  where  free  difcufficn  is  not 
wholly  prohibited,  nothing  that  is  contrary  to 
truth  and  reafon,  nothing  that  is  hoftile  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  Community,  can  be  per- 
tnanently  fupported  merely  by  rhetorical  artifice, 
and  eloquent  mifreprefentation.  When  Civil 
^nd  Religious  Liberty  were  thus  attacked,  their 
Friends  were  not  wanting  to  their  defence. — In 
ParUament,  Men  connected  with  Ariltocracy, 
but  in  a  noble  independent  way,  ftood  forward 
with  a  zeal  for  Liberty  which  I  believe  to  be 
genuine,  and  at  that  moment  fuperior  to  every 
perfonal  confideration  :  they  avowed  their  exul- 
tation with  the  People  here,  at  the  cftablifnment 
of  Liberty  in  France  ;  demonftrated  the  incon- 
fiftence  of  their  ancientColIeague,and  refuted  the 
nernicious  doctrine  which  he  vainly  endeavoured 
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to  maintain.  Out  of  Parliament,  a  fucceffion 
of  able  Writers,  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  almoft  of  every  denomination.  Church- 
men, Diflenters,  Reformers,  and  Men  who  had 
not  concurred  in  the  meafures  of  Reformation, 
all  haftcaed  to  defend  their  Common  Principles 
of  Freedom.  Some  of  thefe  Patriotic  Writers 
were  completely  victorious,  and  overthrew  the 
pofitions  of  their  Antagonift  with  a  very  fupe- 
rior  force  of  reafon  and  true  mafculine  eloquence. 
Not  one  of  them  was  wholly  unfuccefsful  in  the 
combat,  and  unable  to  prove  him  erroneous  ia 
any  important  inflance ;  not  one  failed  to  pro- 
duce fome  example  of  grofs  miiinformation,  re- 
fpecling  the  Revolution  in  France,  or  fome  mil- 
ftatement  of  facts  and  principles  refpediing  the 
Revolution  in  England;  fome  mifreprefcntatioa 
of  the  character  and  conduft  of  our  prefent  Re- 
formers, fome  docl:rine  fubverfive  of  General 
Liberty,  or  contradictory  to  the  true  Principles 
of  the  Englifh  Conftitution.  By  thefe  united 
efforts  to  fupport  the  Caufe  of  Freedom,  the 
authority  of  our  modern  Filmer  has  been  re- 
duced to  its  proper  level ;  and  the  impreflion, 
which  eloquent  declamation  had  made  in  oppo- 
fition  to  facts  and  the  true  theory  of  Govern- 
ment, has  been  gradually  worn  off  the  Public 
Mind.  Powerful  as  the  writings  of  that  Gen- 
tleman have  been  to  roufe  and  inflame  the  ma- 
lignant pailions,  they  have  been  weak  and  I'n- 
fucccfaful  in  the  attempt  to  convince  tlie  judg- 
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ment  of  rational  and  difintcrefted  Men  ;  on 
whofe  decifion  ultimately  depends  the  opinion 
of  a  whole  Community.  Already  their  deter- 
mined difapprobation  is  followed  by  the  general 
fenfe  of  the  People,  that  the  writings  in  queftion 
were  calculated  to  ttifle  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  in 
England,  and  to  perpetuate  thofe  grofs  Parlia- 
mentary Abufes,  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
which  niuft  be  a  CORRUPT  SYSIEM  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  which  promotes  the  intereft 
of  a  FEW,  and  injures  or  deftroys  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  MILLIONS  !  but  that  their  actual 
tendency  is  to  create  that  difaffeclion  which 
they  have  failed  to  prove  ;  that  riot  and  com- 
motion have  been  their  immediate  effecls  ;  and 
that,  by  having  roufed  the  fierce  fpirit  of 
Revolution,  it  is  to  be  feared  their  eventual 
confequence  may  be  to  deluge  the  land  Vv'ith 
blood. 

It  therefore  behoves  the  perfons  who  have 
long  oppofed  every  reafonable  proportion,  to 
correct  thofe  abufes  of  the  Conftitution,  under 
the  frivolous  pretence,  that  they  are  INNOVA- 
TIONS, dangerous  to  the  Peace  of  the  Countryj 
to  confider,  whether  their  continued  perfe- 
verance  in  this  policy,  may  not  produce  the 
convnlfions  which  every  good  Man  would  dc' 
plorc,  but  v/hich  the  privileged  Orders  in  the 
State  are  more  peculiarly  concerned,  by  every 
juft  and  prudent  conccl^ion  to  labour  to  avert. 
At  prefent^it  is  evident,  that  moderate  meafures 

of 
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of  Reformation,  conceded  with  a  generous  frank- 
nefs  by  the  Ariftocracy  would  be  received  by 
the  People  with  joy,  and  thankful  fatisfaclion. 
Let  the  Septennial  Bill  be  repealed,  let  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  the  People  be  amended  on  the 
principles  propofed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  let  the  Right  of 
Sufirage  be  granted  to  Copyholders,  and  Houfe- 
holders  of  a  certain  clafs,  with  effeftual  Regula- 
tions to  difcourage  expence  and  tumult  at  elec- 
tions, and  without  the  aid  of  Mr.  Burke's  Afiatic 
eloquence  to  decry  the  NEW  Conftitutions  of 
France  and  America,  the  adoption  of  fimilar  prin- 
ciples in  England,  would  be  for  ages  yet  to  come 
an  impoffible  event.  That  this  prudent  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  popular  Rights  would  foon  be  followed 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Teft  Laws  feems  moft  pro- 
bable ;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  complete  Tole- 
ration would  certainly  render  fome  farther  Re- 
formation in  the  Church  unavoidable.  But  this 
correftion  of  Ecclefiaftical  Abufes  would  then  be 
conducted  on  the  fame  principles  of  cautioiis 
wifdom,  and  -well-tempered  zeal  which  ftrongly 
recommend  the  plan  of  Political  Improvements, 
which  has  been  now  mentioned.  In  that  cafe 
Theoretical  perfeclion  would  neithet-  be  attained 
perhaps,  in  our  Ecclefiaftical  Inftitutions,  nbr  ih 
the  Form  of  our  Political  Government ;  but 
what  would  be  pradically  much  better  would 
be  effected ;  what  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  temper  and  prejudices  of  the  Community, 
more  fuitable  to  the  ftate  of  morals,  and  the 
L  diftri- 
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diftribution  of  property  in  the  Country  would 
be  eftablifhed. 

By  thefe  temperate  plans  for  accomplifhing  a 
Reformation  of  Parliament,  for  amending  the 
Forms  and  correcting  abufes  in  the  Difcipline  of 
the  Church,  with  the  Repeal  of  every  Intolerant 
Statute  which  would  be  naturally  connected  with 
thofe  beneficial  meafures,  the  hazard  of  any  great 
and  violent  Revolution  in  this  Country  would 
be  avoided.  The  Nation  would  be  happy  in  the 
fecure  poffeffion  of  Liberty,  and  in  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  a  Religion  completely  tolerant  in  its 
Spirit,  and  in  its  forms  at  once  rational  and 
pious,  yet  calculated  for  the  comprehenfion  of 
good  Men  ofmanyuneffential  diverfities  of  fen- 
timent.  The  Diffenters  of  every  denomination 
would  thus  be  relieved  and  conciliated  j  the 
Bifliops  would  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
Public ;  and  the  Parochial  Clergy  would  acquire 
competence  and  private  comfort ;  the  Nobles 
would  retain  the  fafe  unenvyed  poiTeffion  of 
their  conftitutional  privileges  ;  and  the  People 
would  reft  fatisfyed  with  the  furrender  of  tliofe 
ufurpations  on  their  Rights  of  Reprefentation, 
and  Frequent  Ekclion  which  have  fo  nearly 
ruined  our  happy  Syftem  of  Government.  But 
fhould  the  Nobility,  who  on  other  great  Political 
queftions  have  been  ufually  divided  continue, 
combined,  though  with  fomcfplendid  exceptions, 
in  their  oppofition  to  every  equitable  plan  of 
Public  Reformation,  their  miftaken  policy  may 

too 
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too  probably  produce  the  moft  pernicious  con- 
fequences.  Men  robbed  or  cheated  of  their 
Rights  may  be  patient  while  a  hope  of  redrefs 
remains  by  regular  and  pacific  means;  but  when 
frequent  denials  of  Juftice  have  irritated,  and 
driven  them  into  defperate  Councils,  they  feldom 
will  flop  at  the  mere  recovery  of  their  Rights. 
The  People  may  commence  their  ftruggle  on  firm 
ground  in  defence  of  their  ancient  and  un- 
doubted Liberties  ;  but  in  the  heat  and  fury  of 
the  conllicl:,  they  may  too  probably  be  led  far  to 
exceed  thofe  limits.  In  fuch  unhappy  contefts, 
they  naturally  wl(h  to  difable  their  antagonifts, 
they  too  often  rufh  on  to  retaliation  and  revenge. 
This  was  the  unfortunate  confequence  of  com- 
motion in  a  former  reign  ;  hardlhip  and  cala- 
mity to  the  Many,  with  the  defi:rud;ion  of  the 
moft  refpectable  Orders  in  the  State,  were  then 
the  effedl  of  a  Civil  War,  which  was  provoked 
by  the  oppreflive  Government  of  Charles  the 
Firft,  and  in  which  the  People  originally  en- 
gaged with  a  view  not  to  deftroy  but  to  prote<fl 
and  preferve  the  Conftitution. 

In  the  actual  fituation  of  the  Country  at  this 
junfture,  the  dread  of  infurreftion,  as  a  nearly 
approaching  calamity,  is  furely  a  groundlefs  ap- 
prehenfion.  No  concerted  delign  to  recover  the 
loft  Rights  of  the  People  by  force,  and  to  retail- 
ate  on  the  ruling  Claffes  can  be  thought  poffible 
at  prefent ;  it  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  vifionary 
or  an  affeded  fear.  The  Spirit  of  Revolution 
L  2  has 
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has  been  conjured  up,  indeed,  by  one  who  knows 
not  how  to  lay  it;  but  it  ftalks  through  the  land, 
prefenting  a  fearful  and  portentous  appearance, 
gazed  at  and  lliunned  by  the  general  mafs  of  the 
People.  At  this  moment,  the  ilate  of  the  na- 
tion, refpecling  its  Commerce  and  Public  Reve- 
nue, is  profperous  beyond  its  expectations,  or  its 
hopes  ;  general  fatisfaclion  is  the  apparent  con- 
fequence,  and  for  fome  time  that  fatisfaclion  may 
countervail  in  the  Public  Mind,  the  fenfe  of 
danger  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Community.  But 
let  not  this  flow  of  unexpeded  profperity  lull 
our  hereditary  Rulers  into  a  falfe  fecurity,  \yhich 
may  be  fatal  to  them  and  to  the  nation.  To  be 
fafc,  they  muft  be  juft  ;  and  to  preferve  their 
Conftitutional  Privileges,  they  muft  confent  to 
part  with  that  power  which  they  have  gained 
in  defiance  of  Law  and  the  Conftitution.  The 
grievances  complained  of  are  great  and  undeni- 
able ;  they  are  felt  as  evils ;  they  are  refented 
as  injuries  ;  and  filent  as  the  Colledive  Body  of 
the  People  now  arc,  and  apparently  to  vulgar 
eyes  neither  very  generally  nor  very  anxioufly 
felicitous  for  redrels,  yet  the  time  may  come, 
much  fooner,  perhaps,  than  many  may  ima- 
gine, when  their  refentment  will  be  found  truly 
formidable. 

Before  the  debt  of  the  Public  can  be  much 
reduced,  and  the  load  of  thofe  taxes  which  bear 
hardeft  on  the  bulk  of  the  Community  can  be 
taken  ofF,  in  any  confidcrable  degree,  a  great 
European  War  may  break  out  upon  us  j   or  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  our  ftruggle  to  deprefs  or  de- 
throne the  Sultan  of  Myfore,  our  Oriental 
Allies  may  defert  us  ;  difaflers  may  attend 
our  Armies,  the  Carnatic  may  be  loft,  and 
Peace  on  any  tolerable  terms  may  be  unattain- 
able. At  Home,  and  in  Ireland,  many  con- 
ceivable  events,  to  which  a  more  direct  allufion 
would  be  improper,  may  contribute  to  increafe 
the  danger  and  aggravate  the  difcontent  of  the 
Nation.  By  misfortunes  like  thefe  the  funfhine 
of  our  prefent  fituation  may  be  gradually,  or 
fuddcnly  clouded  over  ;  and  a  ftormy  feafon 
may  fucceed,  in  which  the  mild  voice  of  mo- 
deration could  not  be  heard.  Aftonilhed  by  the 
fall  of  our  national  grandeur,  impoverifhed  by  the 
lofs  of  credit,  commerce,  and  landed  rents,  op- 
preiTed  by  an  enormous  load  of  taxes,  and  exaf- 
perated  by  the  long-continued  injuftice  of  the  fu- 
pcrior  powers,  the  Englifh  People  would  proba- 
bly then  renew,  but  in  a  louder  tone,  thofe  ex- 
poftulations  with  which  the  ear  of  Parliament  has 
been  fo  lately  ftunned;  higher  terms  of  Reforma- 
tion, though  ftill  within  the  verge  of  tlieConftitu- 
tion, would  be  expecled;  the  reftitution  of  our  an- 
cient Rightsof  Annual  ParHaments  and  Univerfal 
Suffrage  would  be  demanded  ;  and  ftiould  thofe 
claims  be  refufed  by  the  Legiflature,  the  difcon- 
tent of  the  Public  would  be  ten  fold  increafed. — 
Impatient  from  diftrefs,  enraged  by  this  laft  in- 
jurious refufal  of  their  Right,  and  urged  on  by 
the  examples  of  France  and  America,  the  People 

would 
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would  begin  to  extend  their  views  of  Reforma. 
tion  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Conftitution  j 
they  would  become  lefs  fearful  of  trying  new 
and  hazardous  fchemes  of  policy;  the  principles 
of  the  National  Affembly,  or  of  the  American 
State,  would  gradually  become  the  principles  of 
a  majority  of  the  People  of  England ;  and  thus 
the  perfevering  injuftice  of  the  Ariftocracy  would 
at  laft  produce,  in  the  Community,  that  difaffec- 
tion  to  the  Conftitution,  which,  without  falfe- 
hood  and  calumny,  cannot  now  be  imputed  te> 
a  few  Individuals.  Again  the  moft  refpedable 
Orders  in  the  State  would  be  attacked  by  the 
People;  again  the  abolition  of  the  Upper  Houfe 
of  Parliament  would  be  efFeded;  and  the  Throne 
itfelf  would  be  again  fhaken  or  overturned:  and 
after  infinite  hazards  and  calamities,  perhaps,  a 
NEW  Republic,  the  beneficial  effeds  of  which 
may  well  be  doubted,  would  be  eftabliflied  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Conftitution;  in  which  no 
effential  change  is  now  meditated  by  the  Popu- 
lar Party  ;  or  could  be  approved  by  wife  and 
difpaflionate  Men.  But  the  influence  and  credit 
which  fuch  perfons  may  now  poffefs  with  the 
People,  at  that  crifis  would  be  loft;  their  pacific 
counfels  would  be  over-ruled  by  the  eagernefs 
of  impetuous  Men,  better  luited  to  the  violence 
of  that  tempeftuous  feafon  ;  iheir  intreaties  to 
refpecl  the  privileges  of  the  Nobles,  or  the  juft 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  would  then  be  flighted 
by  the  People,  as  their  folicitations  to  reftore  the 
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Rig'ats  of  the  People  have  hitherto  been  difre- 
garded  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Crown. 

Such,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  the  progrefe 
of  our  national  diffentions,  if  an  equitable  Re- 
floration  of  Popular  Rights  be  ftill  delayed  or 
denied  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  a  fcene  of  confuiion 
would  be  commenced,  the  mifchiefs  of  which  no 
power  of  numbers  could  calculate,  and  no  human 
wifdom  could  then  prevent.  For  the  prefer va- 
tion  of  general  peace  and  harmony,  from  a  juft 
regard  for  rational  Liberty  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  Community,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wiflied, 
that  juftice  may  be  conceded  before  the  hour 
{hall  arrive,  when  fierce  contention  to  recover 
the  Rights  of  the  Nation  Ihall  be  unavoidable. 
Inftead  of  hazarding  their  dignified  privileges 
and  great  conftitutional  powers  to  preferve  their 
encroachment*  on  the  Rights  of  Eleftion,  pru- 
dence and  their  intereft,  jufl:ly  confidered,  feem 
to  recommend  to  our  great  Patrician  Families 
and  to  the  Crown  to  fecure  thofe  powers  and 
privileges,  and  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  by  yield- 
ing a  power  unwarrantably  gained,  before  the 
national  refentment  be  completely  roufed,  and 
inodei'ate  conceflions  no  longer  would  be  ac- 
cepted with  the  grateful  approbation  of  the 
public.  To  our  hereditary  Rulers  and  to  the 
Community,  there  is  much  danger  in  the  coun- 
fels  of  wild  and  cnthufiaftic  Men,  whofe  writ- 
ings, however  oppofite  they  may  be  in  their 
principles  and  their  immediate  aim,  have  the 
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fame  ultimate  tendency,  by  exciting  extrava= 
gant  demands  on  the  one  hand,  and  fufFering 
no  conceffion  on  the  other,  to  provoke  difcord 
and  national  confulion.  In  the  peculiar  circurn- 
llances  of  this  Country,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
confequence  of  thofe  counfels  may  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  calamitous.  But  by  the  patience 
and  moderation  of  the  People,  and  the  juftice 
and  public  fpirit  of  the  Nobles,  and  coniiden- 
tial  Advifcrs  of  the  Crown,  general  harmony, 
on  the  principles  of  a  fair  and  equitable  accom- 
modation, may  yet  be  fecured,  and  the  im- 
pending danger  may  be  averted. 

That  the  fuggeilions  of  prudence,  and  the  ftill 
higher  confiderations  of  juftice  and  benevolence^ 
may  avail  to  prevent  the  miferies  of  a  Civil  War, 
every  good  man  nmft  deeply  imprecate.  But 
Ihould  other  counfels  unfortunately  prevail, 
fliould  the  Nobles,  whether  in  oppoiition  to  the 
Crown,  or  in  its  confidence,  continue  infe- 
parably  united  to  fupport  the  prefent  depraved 
ftate  of  the  Legiflature ;  fliould  the  Nation  be 
finally  provoked  to  feek  redrefs  from  Commo- 
tion and  a  Revolution  effected  by  force,  in  that 
unhappy  event,  which  none  would  more  fin- 
ficerciy  deplore  than  they  who  have  long  been 
the  Advocates  of  a  temperate  Refoi-mation, 
thofe  perfons  will  at  leaft  enjoy  the  confcious  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  having  laboured  to  prevent  confu- 
fion,  not  by  quenching  the  fpirit  of  Liberty,  not 
by  fanclifying  abufc  and  ufurpation,  with  every 
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confequent  corruption,  but  by  pointing  the  zeal 
of  their  Fellow-Citizens  to  its  proper  and  necef- 
fary  obje(fl:,  to  the  attainment  of  a  juft  and  mo- 
derate corredion  of  great  Parliamentary  Griev- 
ances, by  thofe  orderly  and  legal  means  which 
our  impaired  Conftitution  ftill  affords.  At  that 
calamitous  period,  popular  rage  may  be  the  in- 
ftrument  of  ruin;  but  the  true  caufe  of  the  pub- 
lic mifery  will  be  found  in  the  pride,  ambition, 
and  felfifli  policy  of  our  hereditary  Rulers ;  and 
that  obftinacy,  which  refufed  to  furrender  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  its  ufurped  power,  will  be 
condemned  by  an  impartial  pofterity,  more  than 
the  violence  of  that  national  refentment  which 
punilhed  ufurpation  with  extreme  feverity. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  refpefting  the  PAPERS 
contained  in  the  Appendix. 

THE  Firft  Paper  in  this  Appendix,  contains 
a  Petition  to  Parliament  from  the  County 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1780,  for  the  redrefs 
of  grievances  then  univerfally  felt  and  com- 
plained of.  The  Meeting  was  called  by  the 
Yeomen  of  the  County :  They  formed  a  great 
majority  of  the  Meeting,  and  they  confifted 
chiefly  of  Diflenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. And  yet  a  Petition,  avowing  an  explicit 
preference  of  the  Conftitution  of  England,  was 
adopted  (with  only  one  diflentient  voice)  by 
a  Meeting  fo  compofed,  in  a  feafon  of  great 
diftrefs  and  general  difcontent  under  the  con- 
duft  of  Government. 

The 
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The  Second  Paper  contains  a  Petition  to  Par- 
liament from  the  County  of  Kent,  in  the  year 
1782,  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  with  no 
material  variation,  by  the  Counties  of  York, 
Cornwall,  Effex,  &c. — In  each  of  thefe  Counties 
there  are  many  Diffenters ;  in  Yorkfhire  and  Effex 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  they  figned,  with 
zeal,  a  Petition  which  complained  of  the  grofs 
inequality  of  the  Reprefentation  of  the  People 
in  Parliament,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  ex- 
preffed  their  moft  ardent  wifli,  that  the  excellent 
Conftitution,  under  which  they  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  live,  might  be  maintained  on  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded.  In  Yorkfhire 
alone,  it  is  probable  that  this  Petition  was  figned 
by  not  lefs  than  two  thoufand  Diffenters,  who 
were  alfo  Freeholders  of  that  County. 

Paper  III.  contains  Refolutions  by  the  Confti- 
tutional  Society  at  Nottingham,  in  the  year  1 780. 
In  that  Town,  Diffenters  are  more  numerous,  in 
proportion  to  Churchmen,  than  in  almoft  any 
other  place  in  the  kingdom ;  they  were,  I  believe, 
a  great  majority  of  the  Conftitutional  Society  by 
which  thefe  Refolutions  were  adopted.  In  thefe 
Refolutions,  the  Society  declare  their  adherence 
to  the  popular  doftrine  of  equal  Reprefentation 
and  annual  Parliaments  with  great  force  and 
energy ;  but  the  moft  ingenious  malice  may  be 
defied  to  point  out  any  paffage  in  this  Paper, 
which  marks  the  leaft  difaffeftion  to  the  Confti- 
tution :  on  the  contrary,  the  Affociation  here 
M  2  complain 
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eamplain  that  the  ancient  ufage  of  Parliament 
has  been  departed  from ;  and  declare,  that  to 
recover  Parliament  to  its  conftitutional  chara<^er 
is  the  object  of  their  purfuit;  but  if  the  Reform, 
exprefled  in  their  Refolves,  in  all  its  extent 
ftiould  be  found  imprafticable,  they  will  thank- 
fully receive  fo  much  of  it  as  can  be  procured. 

Paper  IV.  contains  a  Declaration  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Conftitutional  Society  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  formed  in  the  year  1783;  and  of 
which  the  Members  were  chietiy  Inhabitants  of 
that  Town,  and  Dillenters  of  various  denomi- 
nations. In  that  Declaration,  exprefilons  may 
be  found  which  iudifputably  prove  the  attach- 
ment of  that  Society  to  the  mixed  Form  of 
Government,  eftablilhed  in  this  Country  ;  the 
principles  of  which  are  there  recognized  as  (he 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Cambridge  Affo- 
eiation. 
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Paper  I. 

Petition  to  Parliament /row  i/je  County  ^Cam- 
bridge, in  the  yczx  1780. 


The  Petition  of  the  Gentlemen,  Clergy,  and  Free- 
holders of  the  County  ©/"Cambridge, 

To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great- 
Britain  in  Parliament  affemWed, 

Sheweth, 

THAT  your  Petitioners  do  thus  publicly  de- 
clare their  entire  and  zealous  approbation 
of  the  Legiflature  of  this  Country,  as  placed  in 
the  free  and  independent  concurrence  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  preference  to  every 
other  mode  of  Civil  Government. 

That  they  anxioufly  wifh  the  bleffing  of  this 
Form  of  Legiflation  to  be  continued  to  their 
lateft  pofterity  in  its  Conftitutional  purity. 

That  they  fcrioufly  apprehend  this  Form  of 
Legiflation  will  be  eflentially  vitiated,  if  not  vir- 
tually changed,  whenever  the  treafure  and  offices 
of  the  Community  fl\all  be  fuccefsfully  employed 
to  bring  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  People  under 
the  influence  of  the  Executive  Power. 

That  they  conceive  a  ftrong  tendency  to  this 
change,  is  at  prefent,  and  has  formerly  been,  too 
notorious  to  admit  of  doubt,  or  to  require  proof. 

That 
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That  they  confider  every  fyftem  of  Public  Ad- 
miniftration,  carried  on  by  means  of  Parliament- 
ary corruption,  however  fanftified  by  time,  pre- 
cedent, or  authority,  to  be  abfolutely  unjuftifi- 
ablc  on  every  principle  of  good  fenfe  and  found 
policy — to  be  as  difhonourable  to  the  upright 
intentions  of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  burthenfome  to 
the  property,  and  dangerous  to  the  Liberties,  of 
the  People. 

Your  Petitioners  do,  therefore,  moft  folemnly 
apply  themfelves  to  the  Honour,  the  Juftice,  the 
Integrity, of  this  Honourable  Houfe,  praying  that 
effectual  meafures  may  be  taken  by  this  Houfe, 
to  inquire  into,  and  correct,  any  grofs  abufes  in 
the  expenditure  of  Public  money,  to  reduce  all 
exorbitant  emoluments  of  office,  to  refcind  and 
abolifli  all  linecure  places  and  unmerited  penfions, 
and  to  ufe  all  fuch  other  Conftitutional  means  as 
may  tend  to  eftablifh  the  independence  of  Par- 
liament on  the  moft  lafting  foundations. 

And  your  Petitioners  are  the  more  earneft  In 
this  their  prayer,  becaufe  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  other  expedient  can  equally  tend  to  heal 
our  domeftic  divifions,  to  unite  the  whole  Nation 
in  the  warmeft  fupport  of  his  Majefty's  Perfon 
and  Government,  againft  the  unprovoked  hofti- 
lities  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  to  put  a 
final  period  to  that  primary  fource  of  National 
diftrefs-»— the  American  War. 

Paper  II. 
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Paper   II. 

Petition  io  Parliament /roM  the  County  ©/"Kent, 

in  the  year  1782. 


The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Noblemen,  Gen- 
tlemen, Clergy,  and  Freeholders  of  the 
County  of  Kent, 

Sheweth, 

THAT  your  Petitioners,  fenfible  of  the  excel- 
lency of  that  Conftitution  under  which 
they  have  the  happinefs  to  live,  moft  ardently 
vvifli  to  have  it  maintained  upon  the  true  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded. 

Your  Petitioners  further  fhew,  That  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  welfare  of  the  People,  that  the 
Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament  fliould  have  a 
common  intereft  with  the  nation ;  and  that  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Reprefentation  of  the 
People  in  Parliament,  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
do  not  fufficiently  fpeak  the  voice  of  the  People. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  this 
Honourable  Houfe  to  take  into  their  moft  feri- 
©us  confideration,  the  prefent  inadequate  ftate  of 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  People  in  Parliament, 
and  to  apply  fuch  remedy  to  this  great  Confti- 
tutional  Evil,  as  to  this  Honourable  Houfe  may 
feem  meet. 

And  your  Petitioners  Ihall  ever  pray,  &c. 
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Paper  III. 

Refolutxons  by  the  Conftitutibnal  Society  at  Not. 
tingham,  iti  the  year  1780. 


At  a  full  Meeting,  the  following  Rcfolutions 
were  unanimoufly  paffed,  viz. 

THAT  an  equal  Rcprefentation  is  the  Right 
of  the  People,  and  effential  to  the  very 
idea  of  a  Reprefentative  Body. 

That  annual  Parliaments  are  the  oldl  conftitu- 
tional  ufage  of  Parliament,  the  true  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  beft  fecurity  which  can  be  furnilhed 
for  the  virtuous  condud  of  Parliament,  and  for 
its  Indefiendence  on  every  power  whatfoever, 
tinlefe  that  of  the  People  alone. 

That  the  prefent  inequalities  in  the  Reprcfenta- 
tion  of  the  People,  and  the  continuance  of  Parlia- 
meats  beyond  a  fingle  Seffion,  are  altogether  a 
departure  from,  and  a  corruption  of,  the  ufage 
and  law  of  Parliament. 

That  to  recover  Parliament  to  its  conftitutional 
charafiKr,  by  a  more  equal  Reprefenta:tion,  a>nd 
the  return  of  annual  Parliaments,  is  no  romautic 
objeft,  but  worthy  of  a  free  People  to  dtemand^ 

as 
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as  it  Is  within  their  power  to  obtain,  and  is  alone 
adequate  to  their  wilhes. 

.  That  the  holding  any  Place,  Penfion,  or  Con 
tract,  at  the  difpolal  of  the  Crown,  (unlefs,  per- 
haps, in  fome  few  inftances,  which  may  be  expe- 
dient for  the  Public  bufinefs,  and  not  dangerous 
to  the  Public  fafety)  is  abfolutely  incompatible 
with  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

That  it  is  unworthy  of  the  People  of  England, 
in  their  prefent  ftate  of  difcontent  and  alarm,  to 
defift  from  that  vigorous  but  legal  profecution  of 
the  Reform  contained  in  the  preceding  refolves; 
and  that  every  thing  which  is  eflentially  fliort  of 
this,  is  but  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  not  af- 
fording even  the  promife  of  a  permanent  good 
to  thefe  Kingdoms. 

That  no  Candidate  to  Reprefent  the  Town  of 
Nottingham,  or  any  County,  Town,  or  Borough, 
whatever,  in  Parliament^  who  does  not  adopt  the 
fentiments,  and  pledge  himfelf  by  the  honour  of 
a  Man  and  of  a  Briton,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Rights  of  the  People,  as  expreffed  by  the  prece- 
ding Refolves,  (or  fo  much  of  them  as  caii  be 
obtained)  deferves,  or  fhall  receive,  our  Vote  or 
Intereft  in  any  application  for  aSeat  inParliament. 

That  the  above  are  our  firm  Refolves ;  we 
adopt  the  Reform  expreffed  therein  in  all  its  ex- 
tent:  but  if,  in  all  its  extent,  it  ftiould  be  im- 
prafticable,  we  will  thankfully  receive  fo  much 
of  it  as  can  be  procured,  and  join  our  Fellow- 
Citizens  in  the  purfuit  of  any  part  of  fo  defirable 
an  objed- 

N  That 
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That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  conveyed 
to  Major  Cartwright,  for  his  judicious  and  manly 
conduct  in  every  thing  which  affects  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  People  ;  and  that  this  Society  will  be 
happy  to  give  him  every  expreffion  of  their 
efteem  and  gratitude  which  Ihall  be  in  their 
power. 

S.  HAYWOOD,  Secretary. 


Faper  IV. 
^Principles  and  Refolutions  of  the  Conftitutional 
Society  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1783. 


We  declare, 

''HAT,  in  our  opinion,  every  individual  of 
Mankind  is  born  with  a  natural  right  to 
Life,  Liberty,  and  Property. 

2.  That  the  aflbciating  of  many  individuals 
into  one  Collective  Body,  is  for  the  fecurity,  and 
not  for  the  fupprcffiou  of  Natural  Rights. 

3.  That  the  confent  of  the  People  is  the  true 
origin,  and  the  happincfs  of  all,  the  only  wor- 
thy end  of  Civil  Government. 

4.  That  there  is  in  all  States  impliedly,  and  In 
the  Britifh  State  exprefsly,  a  mutual  contraft 
betv/een  the  governors  and  the  governed. 

5.  That 

•    Extrai5ted  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  J^ocieiy. 
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5.  That,  in  the  Britifli  State,  the  contracting 
Parties  have  agreed  not  to  invade  each  other's 
Rights. 

6.  That  one  Right  of  the  People  of  Great- 
Britain  is,  to  make  laws  for  their  own  Go- 
vernment. 

7.  'I'hat  our  Anceftors,  in  very  remote  times," 
ufed  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  elecl:  their 
own  officers ;  and  that  in  later  times  every  free 
Man  voted  for  Reprefentatives  in  Parliament, 
for  it  was  only  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
that  voting  was  reftrained  to  Freeholders  of 
forty  {hillings  a  year. 

8.  That  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  Parllainentary  Re- 
prefentation  is  extremely  defective,  and  ought  to 
be  Reformed. 

9.  That  the  Brilifh  Conftitution  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  is  the  moft  perfed:  theory 
of  Government  in  the  world,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered as  perfecl:  in  practice,  if  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons be  fo  Reformed  as  to  be  independent  on, 
and  uninfluenced  by,  the  other  two  branches  of 
the  Legiflature. 

10.  1  hat  the  Iloufe  of  Commons  harh  been 
manifeftly  under  an  improper  influence  from,  the 
other  two  branches  of  Legiflature,  from  which 
innumerable  evils  have  arifen  to  the  Country  at 
large,  as  well  as  to  theinfluerrcir.g  parties  them- 
felves  ;  and  that  unlefs  feme  wife  and  efieclual 
meafurcs  be  fneedily  taken  to  reftore  the  Inde- 
pendence of  that  Houfe,  by  reforming  the  Re- 
prefentation,  the  Country  muft  be  overwhelmed 
ifi  ruin,  V'ii3'iiir*ouK 
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Unanimous  in  thefe  opinions,  we  declare,  that 
the  end  we  propofc  to  obtain  is  a  PARLIA- 
MENTARY REFORM.' 

The  whole  Houfe  of  Parliament  coniifts  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  but  our  attention 
is  wholly  confined  to  the  laft,  they  being  the 
Reprefeutatives  of  us. 

In  order  to  obtain,  as  far  as  lies  in  us,  this 
defirable  end. 
We  refolve, 

That  vrc  \%iil,  by  fuch  peaceable  and  conflitu- 
tional  Meafures  a.s  fliall  appear  to  us  beft  calcu- 
lated to  anfwer  the  end,  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
Reform  in  the  Reprcfentation. 
,  That  at  ail  future  elections  for  this  County,  we. 
will  ufe  our  endeavours  to  promote  the  interell 
of  only  fuch  Candidates  as  fiiail  appear  to  us  moll 
likely  to  procure  a  more  equal  Reprefentation  inf 
Parliament,  and  a  lliortening  of  its  duration. 

Tliat  we  will  put  the  Candidate  v.hom  we  fup- 
port  to  no  espence,  but  will  dii'charge  all  the  e:^- 
pences  that  may  attead  our  voting,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


THE     END. 
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